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REVIEW OF BOOKS, &c. 
Utile ; dulce :* Sweetly utilitarian. 
APPROACHING towards the close of the year, 
We find our Reviewing somewhat in arrear : 
So, to bring up the Publishing with a wet sail, 
We invent this New Method, wholesale and retail.¢ 
1. A Good Book. 
2. A Square Book. 
3. A Rude Book. 
4. A Rare Book. 
5. A Play Book. 
6. An Old Book. 
+ A Way Book. 
8. A Bold Book. 
9. A New Book. 
10. A School Book. 
11. A True Book. 
12. A Fool Book. 
13. A Dull Book. 
14. A Queer Book. 
15. A Skull Book. 


~ 


End of the Score. 


1. The Sacred History of the World, attempted 
to be Philosophically considered, in a Series 
of Letters to a Son, Vol. JI. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A., R.A.S.L. 8vo. pp. 583. 
London, 1834. Longman and Co. 

In every sense of the words, truly ‘* a Good 

Book.” Religious, moral, sound in principle, 

patient in investigation, and fair and. candid 

in reasoning—what production upon so grave 
and momentous a subject could possess higher 
recommendations to the public favour? ‘The 
first volume, warmly as we spoke of it, and 
much as we anticipated of its success—not only 
from the writer’s well-established character, but 
from the particular ability he had displayed in 
that important essay—has far exceeded our ex- 
pectations, and become a standard work in every 
quarter where true piety and honourable lite- 
rature are prized. Nor will this the second 
volume, and sequel, be less acceptable. It is 
indeed a sterling publication, and worthy of 
universal regard, It continues, as the pre- 
face states, ‘* the attempt to trace the out- 
lines of the sacred history of the world, as the 
phenomena of nature and the experience of life 
unfold it to us; with such illustrations as the 
superior sources of our knowledge upon it more 
certainly supply. The former Letters were prin- 
cipally directed to consider it in the formations 
and system of the material laws and structure 
of our globe, and in the various classes of or- 
ganic and sentient life which appear upon it. 

The present correspondence carries on the in- 

vestigation; but is more particularly applied to 

observe and delineate the Divine economy in 
its more special reference to mankind ; and to 

* Our constant motto, and invariable endeavour. To 
combine the useful with the agreeable, infusing so much 
of the light and amusing as to render the learned and 
Scientific guy popular. To make a sheet which, 
though able men might prize, should be liked by females, 
youth, and all individuals of whatever class or age who 
are desirous of keeping up their acquaintance with the 
literature and intellectual progress of the time. 

t Novelty is said to be always pleasing; in which case 
we may hope that this entirely novel specimen of a 
Review with Notes county works in sixty words!) will 
delight the world. Though a jeu-d'esprit, we beg leave to 

that its opinions are as serious as if delivered in our 

more usual manner.—Kad, L. G. 


exhibit the plans and principles and purposes 
which seem to have been pursued with respect 
to them, and to the progression of human 
nature in their successive generations, and 
therefore in the conduct and history of human 
affairs, so far as the author has been able to 
perceive and to describe them.” 

Mr. Turner, with his usual modesty and 
honesty, adds: ‘‘ In whatever form of style, 
and however strongly or positively the opinions 
of the author may be found to be expressed, 
it has been in no part his desire or meaning to 
dictate to any one. But to have used qualify- 
ing expressions to every sentiment he wrote, 
would have loaded the pages with such per- 
petual repetitions, that he thought it better to 
state his ideas in the language which implied 
his full conviction of their truth, and with the 
freedom and sincerity which will give them 
their chief value, and therefore in the phrases 
which thus naturally occurred to him; and to 
make this general disclaimer of any presump- 
tuous assumption that he only can be right, 
or that he invariably is so. He therefore begs 
leave again to say, that he submits his Letters 
to the reading world as nothing more than his 
personal convictions, arising from the greatest 
degree of inquiry and consideration that his 
means and ability allowed him to exercise, and 
as the conclusions which have appeared to him 
to be the truth he has been in quest of. What 
weight or influence they may obtain beyond 
himself will depend upon the spontaneous 
judgment of those who may favour them with 
a candid or not hostile perusal. There were 
some other topics he should have liked to have 
reviewed. He had purposed to have considered 
the Divine system in our laws of life and death, 
in the empires which have been raised since the 
Jewish, which he considered to have a provi- 
dential character ; in the state and continuance 
of the uncivilised nations of the world ; in the 
plans that concern the subsistence ofits sentient 
beings, and our individual participation of it ; 
in the employments of the human race ; in the 
establishment of government and laws ; in the 
state of property and of poverty among man- 
kind ; in the rise and prevalence of the varied 
ranks and conditions of life; in the natural 
and moral evils which we occasionally feel ; in 
the provisions which have been made for human 
happiness and individual comfort ; in the rise 
and partial progress of the arts and manufac- 
tures; and also in the gradual appearance, 
diversities, and improvements of the literature 
and knowledge of mankind ; with some consi- 
deration of the future destinations to which, 
on this present earth, human nature seems to 
be advancing. All these are continual subjects 
of the Divine government, and form a part of 
the sacred history of the human world. But 
the limiting space of the volume checked the 
desire. This publication could not be conve- 
niently enlarged beyond its present extent. It 
is therefore respectfully offered, as it is, to the 
indulgence, and, when necessary, to the forbear- 
ance, or forgiveness, of all who may permit it to 





receive their temporary notice,” 





Such is the design, and it has been developed 
with much research. The study of Divine Phi- 
losophy is recommended, in addition to that of 
the Natural Sciences. The origin of man and 
the laws of nature are investigated. Many 
ancient superstitions are presented to view and 
discussed ; and sacred history, the plan of Pro- 
vidence, the events of human life, the creation, 
the deluge, the dispersion, and the ends either 
already achieved or yet hidden in the womb of 
the future, are all dwelt upon in an interesting 
manner; and the arguments deduced from their 
consideration brought to bear upon the virtuous 
and holy conclusion to which the paternal author 
seeks to lead his son. 

*¢ Much perseverance,” we are told, “ and 
many exertions, are necessary in order to pene- 
trate into what is unknown or obscure; and 
these must for some time be accompanied even 
with a certainty of defeat, before the intellect 
can effectually ascertain what it tries to explore. 
But every attempt lessens the difficulties for 
those who may follow, and always induces 
others to engage in the enterprise. Every 
effort promotes the advance, clears the path, 
and directs more exactly the exploring thought. 
It was in this way, and by such degrees, that 
European navigation reached the East Indies, 
and that European courage and industry disco- 
vered the north and south continents of the 
remote American portion of our globe. By 
such successive efforts, long unavailing, the 
grand principles of all our natural sciences have 
been unfolded ; and the same results must be 
expected in all endeavours to perceive and elu- 
cidate the sacred history of the world.” 

This reasoning is generally applicable, but 
not always conclusive. It depends upon the 
object sought to be explored. It is true, for 
instance, that, in threading a tangled wood, 
every succeeding adventure would be more 
easy than that which preceded ; but the last 
of a thousand persons going into a dark room, 
one after the other, would not be one iota abler 
to see his way than the first. 

The contemplation of a millennium is a vision 
of our age, which none but minds led astray by 
enthusiasm can indulge ; and we are far better 
satisfied with Mr. Turner’s rational views of 
human improvement. Would to Heaven they 
were more generally entertained by professing 
Christians, by pretending philosophers, by phi- 
lanthropists, as well as by worldlings!' Then, 
indeed, there would be comfort and happiness ; 
and, though not a millennium, the disgusting 
spectacles which surround us on every side 
would be spared. We should not see fools tri- 
umphant in their power of folly—we should not 
witness man oppressing man on every hand—we 
should not see misery spread abroad over the 
vast majority of created beings.. The earth would 
be tolerable, at least ; aud asses, amid the crimes 
and sufferings which deform it throughout, 
would not dream and preach of the immediate 
advent of a thousand years of unalloyed bliss. 

The following remarks (as an example of the 
work) apply to our best knowledge now, and 
for centuries to come :-— 


” 
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*¢ Increase of knowledge always puts our 
minds into a different state to that which they 
were in before it accrued. New thoughts and 
views occur to us as it comes, and change many’ 
of our ideas, and influence our future reasoning. 
Tt causes us to feel more strongly an ignorance 
in other matters, and to desire further informa- 
tion. What satisfied us on the points on which 
it bears, before we received the addition, no 
longer has that effect. We feel defects and 
errors in our opinions which we had not been 
conscious of, and we break up our attachment 
to many notions of which we once had no doubt. 
Hence more knowledge in any one branch of 
knowable subjects leads us to seek, and seek- 
ing, to acquire an augmentation on others. It 
makes this plurality of information aia 
to us; for our minds, if we think at all, will 
be felt to be full of incongruities and inequali- 
ties without it. The parts of our knowledge 
will be inconsistent with each other. We shall 
be walking about the world half child and half 
man, unless we enlarge our information, and 
rectify our mistaken conceptions. All the divi- 
sions of our intellectual treasures must be im- 
proved, for us to have a right mind in any 
that have reference to each other. And what 
is there in a world so finely and artificially 
complicated as both our material and living 
portions of it are, which has not reciprocal 
relations? We cannot avoid silently criticising 
ourselves full as much as others act the censors 
to us; and therefore we shall not feel that we 
are in the right intellectual state and position, 
unless we advance our attainments on all the 
subjects which occupy and actuate our own 
thoughts, and the minds of our contemporaries, 
whenever we have the opportunity, as well as 
on any single one that we may have selected or 
prefer. To no topics of human meditation do 
these remarks apply more than to those which 
we would class among the divine ones; to all 
that is connected with the Deity and his revela- 
tions, and to the interest which we may have 
in them—the present as well as the eventual 
one.+ ° ® 

“ Tt is the present tendency of the mind to 
search into the principles and causes of every 
thing; to inquire into the reasons, to examine 
the utilities, and to watch and estimate the 

ropriety of the means employed, their work. 

ng and their results. What it does in all other 
things, it also is doing with the creations of its 
God, with his providence, and with his revela- 
tions, and will continue to do so. This we may 
be sure of. The more our scientific researches 
enlarge, and the greater number of individual 
minds become active, the more this inquisitorial 
industry will spread and become influential, 
both on our thoughts and conduct. This cer- 
tainty makes it unadvisable to rest in ignorance 
or indifference about any point on which bene- 
ficial ideas or information may yet be elicited. 
We must, if we wish to keep unimpaired, or 
on its due footing, what we most value, work 
out the further knowledge which we need. We 
must think, and explore, and reason, and study, 
until we can enlarge our perceptions of the 





t ‘* Many of the ancients, notwithstanding their 
ism, took a pleasure in thinking of Divine sub- 
ts. Diogenes is an instance of this; of whom Plutarch 
remarks :—‘ I approve of the saying of Diogenes, who, 
seeing in Lacedemon a st er adorned for a feast, ver 
solicitously said to him, ‘ not a good man thin 
every day a feast, and will it not be altogether a splendid 
One to us if we are wise?’ His additional meaning Plu- 
tarch thus illustrates or expresses: ‘ For this world indeed 
is a most holy temple, highly worthy of God. Into 
is a man enters at his birth, not to gaze at motionless 
statues, or things made with hands, but to contemplate 
those objects the Divine mind itself has made 


ert to our understanding.’ Plus. de Trang, y. ii. 








philosophy of the Divine Creation and Divine 

Providence into some nearer proportion to our 

other certainties and investigations. The more 

we can shew that the principles and laws on 
which He conducts and governs human affairs 
are in harmony with those which substantial 

Nature indicates in all its movements and 

operations, the more we shall dignify the 

general intellect, and multiply individual hap- 
piness ; for this will ever be the central point 
of both,—the sun around which all human 
existence must ever revolve, and from which it 
will always derive its truest light and joy.” 
‘Meagre as this notice is, we must here con- 
clude: certain, however, that Mr. Turner’s 

*€ Good Book” stands not in need of our pane- 

gyric, but will make its way by its own merits 

to a proud station among the most successful 
works of the age. 

2. Encyclopedia Britannica. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Napier. Vol. IX. Part II. Vol. X. 
Part I. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black: Lon- 
don, Simpkin and Marshall; Whittaker, 
Hamilton, and Co.: Dublin, Cumming. 

“ What, another big square book!” said a 

royal duke to Gibbon the historian, his royal 

highness being more afraid of the size than 
competent to digest the matter. Since the 
schoolmaster has been abroad, thousands of 
less elevated persons have lost their apprehen- 
sions of great volumes; and it must be allowed 
that no works have contributed more amply to 
the diffusion of this improved spirit than the 
class of Cyclopedias. Of others of these we 
have lately had occasion to speak; and it now 
affords us pleasure to notice the progress also 
of this ‘‘ Square Book,” which, under the 
direction of Professor Napier, does honour to 
the scientific attainments and intellect of the 
northern Athens. These Parts contain from 

Eum to Geog (geography), and are ably com- 

piled and excellently illustrated. 

3. E. Lytton Bulwer’s Letter, &c.; with Lord 
Brougham’s Letter from Paris to the Author. 
A seventh edition of this able but bitter 
pamphlet, which is really a ‘* Rude Book ” 
upon the Duke of Wellington, and the new 

(anticipated) ministry. 

4. A Dissertation on the Antiquities of the 
Priory of Great Malvern, &c. By the Rev. 
H. Card, D.D., &c. 4to. pp. 54. London, 
Rivingtons; Worcester, Ridge. 

This is a ‘* Rare Book,” in the ancient ac- 

ceptation of the word, as O rare Ben Jonson ! 

and so meaning excellent. For it is not, and 
we rejoice it is not, rare in our age to see the 
worthy vicar of a church, as in this instance, 
applying his influence, his purse, and his time, 
to restore its valuable antiquities, and render 
it in every way an ornament to the country, 
and a temple fit for the worship of God. Dr. 
Card’s account of this venerable fabric is ex- 
tremely interesting; and his exertions to re- 
store the interior to something like its pristine 
magnificence offers an example deserving of the 
highest approbation. We wish it were followed 
every where; and we do believe that the days 
of ignorant ** beautifying,”’ i. e. spoiling and 
destroying, by enlightened churchwardens and 
overseers, are pretty well past. The engravings 
are appropriately executed, and the Priory of 

Great Malvern made agreeably familiar to the 

reader. 

5. Short Whist: its Rise, Progress, and Laws. 
Together with Maxims for Beginners, and 
Observations to make any one a Whist Player. 
By Major A——. Pp. 95. London, Long- 
man and Co. 

This is, undoubtedly, ‘‘ a Play Book ;” and it 

is, further, a very nice book on a game which 
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has nearly superseded all others; and has, 
nevertheless, heretofore, had no distinct his. 
torian. We never even heard of the origin of 
the game before. 

* This revolution (compared to which those 
of 1789 and of 1830 were mere things of a day) 
was occasioned by a worthy Welsh baronet pre. 
ferring his lobster for supper hot. Four first. 
rate whist-players—consequently, four great 
men—adjourned from the House of Commons 
to Brookes’s, and proposed a rubber while the 
cook was busy. * The lobster must be hot,’ 
said the baronet. ‘ A rubber may last an 
hour,’ said another, ‘ and the lobster cold again, 
or spoiled, before we have finished.’ ‘ It is too 
long,’ said a third. * Let us cut it shorter,’ 
said a fourth.—Carried nem. con. Down they 
sat, and found it very lively to win or lose so 
much quicker. Besides furnishing conversa. 
tion at supper, the thing was new—they were 
legislators, and had a fine opportunity to exer. 
cise their calling. Let us imagine these four 
sages to represent the four suits.—Spades (dig. 
ging inio the bowels of the lobster). Five shall 
be game without reckoning honours; thus 
leaving less to chance and more to skill. 
Clubs. Then you will never get indifferent 
players to play, and knock up the game alto. 
gether.—Diamonds. Three should save lurch; 
and without calling, the honours may be then 
scored; but not at four.— Hearts. I have 
finished the lobster; let us try again, upon the 
last-named principle, with which I am seriously 
inclined to coincide, and settle it.— Ali. Agreed. 
So they settled to it, and went home in hack- 
ney-coaches by daylight, satisfied with having 
performed this arduous duty. Next day St. 
James’s Street was in commotion; the Longs 
and the Shorts formed each a party, and vio. 
lent was the contention between them. All 
the gamblers were Shorts; and, by dint of that 
eloquence which invariably flows in streams of 
persuasion when any thing is to be got, suc. 
ceeded in bringing over many middling players 
to think it a good thing to have more frequent 
opportunities of losing, or, may be, winning. 
The regular old stagers made an obstinate 
stand; they were Longs to the back-bone. 
What ! (cried they) overthrow the venerable 
institutions handed down by our forefathers, 
which we are bound to transmit unsullied to 
posterity? What is to become of all those 
calculations of the odds that we have got by 
rote, and which by prescription are an integral 
part of the game? How can we become sud- 
denly habituated to this new-fangled rapidity ? 
it is change, but not reform: never will we 
consent to so great, so dangerous, an innova- 
tion. They were soon, however, outvoted ; 
those ‘ whose chariots roll upon the four aces’ 
had succeeded in gaining over the multitude 
who play whist without ever thinking about it. 
The Longs began to give way, fearing to lose 
their diurnal amusement altogether, and list- 
ened to their opponents, who soon made it plain 
that good steady play would be recompensed, 
by obtaining a greater advantage, inasmuch as 
the loss of a critical odd trick, one out of five, 
must be oftener fatal than one out of ten; and 
the events being multiplied, the influence of 
bad play upon them must be multiplied also. 
In revenge of the clamouring mob of bunglers, 
they coalesced with the gamblers, and even 
went beyond them by introducing French 
points: thus the stakes were not only imper- 
ceptibly doubled by cutting the game in halves, 
but avery pretty addition made to them by this 
amendment, which ordained the points played 
for to be eight, instead of five. The waves of 
commotion having thus subsided, the original 
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ree  ce  T 
stirrers-up of the storm, instead of losing their | have we in daily experience; for the pans and 
heads, like many of their great prototypes, | pots garnish well the kitchen, and yet should 


were installed as lawgivers upon the occasion: | they be to the chamber no ornament. 


they framed a code, which has been observed 
tothis day. Their constituents were, strange 
to say, all satisfied; and St. James’s echoed to 
the cry of ‘ Long live Shorts!!!’ ” 

The laws, rules, directions, &c. &c. &c. are 
all desirable to be known by players. We do 
not, however, think the following a gq. e. d.: 

*¢ When the queen is led on your right, and 
you have ace, or king, ten, and a small one, by 
passing the queen you have the tenace; and 
should your partner hold either ace or king, 
must make three tricks in the suit.” 

We give one other extract as a specimen : 

“ The following stroke at Whist (which, 
considering that cards are unseen, and their 
positions only presumed, equals a masterly 
move at chess), is recorded as shewing what 
first-rate play can do; the score was four all. 
A, with six tricks turned, remained with ten, 
seven of trumps and two hearts, and led a 
heart. 3B, the left-hand adversary, had knave 
and eight of trumps and two clubs. C, A’s 
partner, had two small trumps and two hearts, 
D, the last player, had the king and a small 
trump, a club and a diamond. D, seeing it 
was necessary to win every trick, and that 
there was no chance of doing so unless his 
partner had either the two best trumps, or a 
successful finesse in them, trumped A’s lead of 
hearts with the best trump, the king ; returned 
the small one, and thereby won a most critical 

ame.” 
. [Nota Bene.—The following are also “ Play 
Books,”’ and we add them to our “ Score :”’°— 

Companion to the Whist-Table (Griffiths). 
A miniature affair, partly from Bell’s Life in 
London, and explaining and settling a number 
of useful points. 

The Game of Billiards, &c., by J. Tillotson. 
(Tegg and Son.) Also a small tome, which 
describes the principles of the game, and parti- 
cularly the side stroke. Above sixty diagrams 
illustrate these. 

Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems (Magnet 
Edition). Vol. I. London, W. M. Clarke. 
The first of a series of five volumes, to contain 
the works of this supreme of all ** Play Books.” 
It is a moderate-priced and convenient edition. ] 
6. The Book named The Governour, devised 

by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knt. Londini. a.p. 

1564. A New Edition, by A. T. Eliot. 

8vo. pp. 293. Newcastle, Hernaman ; Lond. 

Ridgways. 

The ** Old”? Governour of Sir T. Elyot is 
one of those antiquities which display so much 
sound Old sense, that it is quite refreshing 
to have him revived among the slighter pro- 
ductions of the hour. Itis good Old English, 
too; so good, that King Henry VIII. observed 
of the writer, ** throughout the book there was 
no new term made by him of a Latin or a 
French word, and that no sentence was there- 
by rendered dark or hard to be understood ;” 
a pattern for the patchwork, Lingua-Franca 
authors, who now-a-days perplex our mother- 
tongue with silly scraps of foreign languages 
which they cannot spell nor their readers 
understand. Sir Thomas treats of the forms 
of government, and of the qualities requisite 
for gentlemen; and his reflections are full of 
matter. He does not seem to coincide with 
the modern notion, that men of every station 
are fit to be politicians, and to direct the move- 
ments of state. On the contrary, he argues, 
“‘ Where all things are common, there lacketh 
order: and where order lacketh, there all 
things gre odious and uncomely. And that 


Also 

the beds, testers, and pillows, beseem not the 
|hall, no more than the carpets and the cushions 
| become the stable. In like manner the potter 
jand the tinker, only perfect in their craft, 
| Shall little do in the administration of justice. 
| A ploughman or carter shall make but a feeble 
answer to an ambassador. Also a wagoner or 
|fuller should be an unfit captain of an army, 
|or in any other office of governor. Wherefore, 
\to conclude, it is only a public weal where, 
|like as God hath disposed the said influence of 
| understanding, are also appointed degrees and 
| places, according to the excellence thereof, and 
| thereto also would be substance convenient and 
| necessary for the ornament of the same: which 
jalso impresseth a reverence and due obedience 
| to the vulgar people or commonalty ; and with- 
| gut that it can be no more said that there is a 
|public weal, than it may be affirmed that a 
house without its proper and necessary orna- 
ments is well and sufficiently furnished.” 

His ideas on friendship are also deserving of 
quotation : 

‘* T require not (he says) such excellent friend- 
ship as was between Pythias and Damon, between 
Orestes and Pylades, or between Gysippus and 
Titus, of whom I have before written (for I 
firmly believe they shall never happen in pairs 
or couples); nor I seek not for such as will 
alway prefer the honour or profit of their friend 
before their own, nor (which is the least part 
of friendship) for such one as desirously will 
participate with his friend all his good fortune 
or substance. But where at this day may be 
found such friendship between two, but that of 
Fortune be more benevolent to the one than to 
the other the friendship waxeth tedious, and he 
that is advanced desireth to be matched with 
one having similar fortune. And if any damage 
happeneth to his old friend, he pitieth him, 
but he sorroweth not; and though he seem to 
be sorrowful, yet he helpeth not; and though 
he would be seen to help him, yet troubleth he 
not; and though he would be seen to trouble, 
yet he suffereth not.” 

Is the world altered?! No, not even in the 
effect of legal studies and practice in cramping 
the mind. ‘If, after twenty or thirty years’ 
study (he remarks), lawyers happen to come 
among wise men, hearing matters commented 





of concerning a public weal, or outward affairs | 
between princes, they no less be astonished | 
than if they, coming out of a dark house at! 
noon-day, were suddenly stricken in the eyes | 
with a bright sunbeam. But I speak not this, 
in reproach of lawyers; for I know divers of | 
them who have neither law nor other learning ; | 
and if they were furnished with excellent doc- 
trine, their reason should be the more sub- | 
stantial and certain. Notwithstanding, some | 
lawyers, if they be well retained, will in a| 
mean cause pronounce right vehemently.” 

Among the quaint matters insisted upon, 
we find chapter viii. devoted to shew ‘ that it 
is commendable in a gentleman to. paint and 
carve exactly, if nature thereto doth induce 
him.” And our author is also very favour- 
able to the accomplishment of dancing. 

‘* When the ark of God (wherein were put 
the tables of the commandments, the yard 
wherewith Moses divided the Red Sea and did 
the miracles in the presence of Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt ; also a part of manna wherewith the 
children of Israel were fed forty years in the 
desert,) was recovered from the Philistines, 
and brought into the city of Gaba, the holy 








King David, wearing on him a linen surplice, 





danced before the said ark, a great number o 
instruments of music following him; wherea 
his wife Michol, the daughter of King Saul, 
disdained and scorned him, wherewith (as holy 
Scripture a oe God was much dis- 
pleased. And David not ceasing, danced joy- 
ously throughout the city, in that manner 
honouring that solemn feast, which among the 
Jews was one of the chief and principal, where- 
with God was more pleased, than with all ob- 
servances that then were done unto him at 
that time. I will not trouble the readers with 
the innumerable ceremonies of the Gentiles, 
which were comprehended in dancings, since 
they ought to be numbered among supersti- 
tions. But I will declare how wise men and 
valiant captains embraced dancing for a sove- 
reign and profitable exercise.” 

But whatever the dancing master might per- 
form in the reign of Henry VIII., it is evident 
that the schoolmaster was not abroad then as 
now. Sir Thomas sets about explaining, ** for 
what cause at this day there be in this realm 
few perfect schoolmasters ;” and he goes on to 
exclaim, **‘ Good Lord how many good and 
clean wits of children be now a days perished 
by ignorant schoolmasters, how little substan- 
tial doctrine is apprehended by the fewness of 
good grammarians ? od % 

*¢ Undoubtedly there be in this realm many 
well learned, which if the name of a school- 
master were not so much had in contempt, and 
also if their labours with abundant salaries 
might be requited, were right sufficient and 
able to induce their hearers to excellent learn- 
ing, so they be not plucked away green, and 
ere they be in doctrine sufficiently rooted. But 
now a days, if to a bachelor or master of arts, 
study of philosophy waxeth tedious, if ye have 
a spoonful of Latin, he will shew forth a hog’s 
head without any learning, and offer to teach 
grammar and expound noble writers; and to 
be in the room of a master, he will, for a small 
salary, set a false colour of learning on proper 
wits, which will be washed away with one 
shower of rain. For if the children be absent 
from school by the space of one month, the best 
learned of them will not tell whether Fato, 
whereby AEneas was brought into Italy, were 
other a man, a horse, a ship, or a wild-goose ; 
although their master will perchance advance 
himself to be a good philosopher. * . 

“ The common experience teacheth that no 
man will put his son to a butcher to learn, or 
bind him apprentice to a tailor. Or if he will 
have him a cunning goldsmith, will bind him 
first apprentice to a tinker. In these things 
poor men be circumspect, and the nobles and 
gentlemen, who would have their sons by ex- 
cellent learning come unto honour, for sparing 
of coat, or for lack of diligent search for a good 
schoolmaster, wilfully destroy their children, 
causing them to be taught that learning which 
would require six or seven years to be forgotten, 
by which time the more part of that age is 
spent wherein is the chief sharpness of wit, 
called in Latin acumen, and also then ap. 
proacheth the stubborn age where the child 
brought up in pleasure disdaineth correction.”” 

There is, indeed, nothing new under the 
sun; and so we take our leave of this guod 
** Old Book.” 

7. A Letter to the Right Hon. C. Grant, &e. 
on the Roads in India. By G. F. Hughes. 
Pp. 32. London, 1834. Kidd. 

The writer takes a comprehensive view of the 

productions of India; points out the badness 

of the roads ; and contends, that if proper come 
munications were opened in the directions 
which he points out, the prosperity both of she 
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mother country and this vast colony might 

be incalculably augmented. So much for a 

“* Way Book.” 

8. Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.; with Cri- 
tical Notices of his Writings. By George 
Allan, Esq. 8vo. pp. 516. Edited by T. 
Ireland, jun. 

It is a “ Bold Book ”’ to try to anticipate such 
a memoir as has been announced by Mr. Lock- 
hart; for it is impossible that any one else 
could be by many degrees so competent to per- 
form this task. We cannot say much for the 
judgment of Mr. Allan, who, in painting the 
early life of Scott, speaks thus of the small town 
of Kelso, where he was partly educated. ‘‘ The 
Ballantyne and other distinguished Kelso fami- 
lies, were conscious of greater wealth, and 
thought the mercantile profession more genteel 
than the agricultural!” How ridiculous it is 
to talk about “ distinguished ’’ families in a 
country town, where the principal inhabitants 
are indeed respectable in their class and station ; 
and of mercantile professions, meaning thereby 
very well furnished retail shops, being more 
genteel than the substantial farmers of the 
neighbourhood, by whom, by the by, agriculture 
has long been so ably cultivated as to raise 
them to a foremost rank among intelligent and 
well-educated men. In justice we should add, 
that Mr. Allan’s work contains many interest. 
ing particulars of the period to which we have 
referred. 

[N.B. The Domestic Manner and Private 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, by James Hogg. 
18mo. pp. 136. Glasgow, Reid and Co.; Edin- 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd; London, Black, 
Young, and Co.—This little production may be 
noticed in companionship with the foregoing ; 
but as it has not been sent to us for review 
{always a bad sign of a book, as if the pub- 
lishers were conscious of demerits and feared 
the consequences), we shall merely observe, 
that it has some curious and not unentertaining 
statements. These have excited the violent 
wrath of the Quarterly Review, which has poured 
out a full phial of indignation upon the caput of 
poor Hogg; more, perhaps, than his offence 
provoked. For let us be just: Sir Walter 
Scott was a truly great and extraordinary man, 
but not altogether perfect—not the absolutely 
pure China or faultless Porcelain of creation. 
But Hogg also is an extraordinary man, and 
if of more common Delf ware, still, as a cat may 
look at a king, we cannot think that his endea- 
vouring to draw a few traits of his splendid 
compatriot is so enormous a crime. | 
9. Marston; a Novel. By a Lady. 

London, Hookham. 

Not only “ a New Book,” but a new novel ; 
though the story is founded on the fact ofa 
fatal marriage. The scene is laid chiefly in 
Italy, and there is much of reality in the de. 
tails. The events seem to have happened; 
and are told like truths. The third volume 
commences with a skip of twenty years ; and a 
very amusing account is given of the famous 
congress at Vienna, where the author must 
evidently have been a not unobservant or un- 
qualified spectator. From this part we shall 
therefore make our extract, to exemplify her 
work, beginning with a touching retrospect. 

“ Alas! in less than twenty years many of 
the brilliant lights which shone at that ball 
have been extinguished. Twenty years are 
but a short span in the life of man, and yet 
they suffice to remove from the world the 
young, the gay, the flourishing! Eighteen 

3 ago, the Emperor-Alexander was in all 
is youth, his beauty, and his greatness. At 
that ball, and the succeeding fetes, he was one 
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of their chiefest ornaments, and by his courtesy 
and amiability one of the most agreeable per- 
sons of the society. The Empress Elizabeth 
shared with justice the eulogiums bestowed on 
the emperor ; she was gentle, amiable, and in- 
teresting. In the short space of three years 
after the congress, they both had passed away ! 
The Empress of Austria, a princess of the 
house of Tuscany,—young, pleasing, delighting 
in seeing others happy, and, by her grace, giv- 
ing charms to the fétes which she devised for 
her royal guests ;—she, too, has been levelled 
by the remorseless scythe of Fate. The kings 
of Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Saxony, have 
laid their heads in the dust! The pride of 
chivalry, George the Fourth, is no more! 
The tyrant of Europe has paid the debt of 
nature; and the gallant Prince Eugene Beau- 
harnois is likewise gone! Nor is this all the 
dirge of that fatal period. Relentless Fate, 
whilst sweeping from the surface of the globe 
millions of little fame, whose memories can 
only be retained by the limited circle of their 
families, has claimed for her own men whose 
genius and power drew into their hands the 
destinies of whole nations. Castlereagh, that 
British statesman whose comprehensive mind 
embraced the position of all Europe, and stu- 
died to turn it to the advantage of his country, 
to which he was devoted, and in which he glo- 
ried! Schwartzenberg, the pride of the Aus- 
trian army, and justly esteemed her hero! 
Wrede, whose Bavarian blood flowed for his 
country, whilst his courage and gallantry gave 
that impulse to the Bavarian army which made 
its bands resist and conquer, where difficulties 
and dangers almost rendered conquest impos- 
sible. Nor be the fairer sex without their re- | 
quiem! The beautiful Countess Julie Zichi, 
the Countess Jacerau, young and lovely women, | 
have been effaced from the circles where they 
shone and fascinated! The graceful Lady —— 





but let us enumerate no further ; let us return | 
to the past, and fancy that they still exist. | 
* The leader of the Polonaise,’ said the Count | 
W to Howard, ‘ that good-looking young 
man, with Tartar eyes, which he rolls about | 
incessantly and with great vivacity, is the! 
Count Tchernichoff. He is aide-de-camp to 
the Emperor of Russia, and leads the pro- 
menade, as a true courtier should, to please his | 
royal master. His partner is the Countess| 
Jacerau, a nouvelle mariée. She is very pretty, 
and very sage, although having no objection to 
hearing how pretty she is. Nevertheless, the 
Count Tchernichoff will abandon her fair hand 
presently, and clapping his own, give the signal 
for every gentleman that follows him to change 
partners, and take possession of the hand of 
the lady immediately behind. Thus, if you 
cast your eyes a little further on, you will per- 
ceive that the King of Prussia will be obliged 
to relinquish the hand of the Countess Julie 
Zichi, with whom he is walking, in favour of 
the Emperor Alexander, who has placed him- 
self directly before him, The Archduke Charles 
of Austria leads the Empress Elizabeth. Ob- 
serve how gracefully she walks; what dignity 
and feminine gentleness are pourtrayed in her 
countenance, combined with much melan- 
choly! The archduke was unfortunate in his 
command at Wagram, where he was obliged to 
yield to the overpowering force of Napoleon’s 
army; he is, nevertheless, a brave and much- 
esteemed officer. The Archduke Jean follows, 
conducting the Grand Duchess of Weimar. 
He is a great protector of the arts, and has 
a magnificent collection of pictures. The 
Grand Duchess Marie is very lovely. That 
animated countenance which appears over the 








shoulder of the hereditary prince, who is con- 
ducting his grandmother, the Archduchess 
Beatrice, is the Prince Eugene Beauharnois, 
It is impossible not to discover in it the frank 
honesty of his character, added to chivalrous 
bravery ; he is generally esteemed and loved, 
Yonder comes the emperor; he leads the 
Grand Duchess ——. If reports are true, 
her imperial highness has proved a great di. 
plomate, and out-heroed Herod, chez vous ;— 
it should appear that it is not merely your na. 
tion who esteem the Dutch dykes.’ Howard 
smiled, but was more intent on observing 
the promenaders than disposed to converse 
on politics, and he listened to the Count 
W. , who continued,—* That bushy-haired 
square-set Russian is the Count ——. His 
history is too curious and bloody to be told at 
this season. He is a most extraordinary savage; 
he speaks foreign languages with great diffi. 
culty; and it is related of him, that upon one 
occasion, when Napoleon passed the Russian 
army in review, the Emperor Alexander, being 
very desirous that every thing should be con. 
ducted with the greatest correctness, and know. 
ing the Count ——’s ignorance of French, and 
fearing that he might give some handle to 
ridicule, expressly forbade him to utter one 
word of French during the review. It so hap. 
pened, that the regiment the Count —— com. 
manded particularly attracted Napoleon’s ad. 
miration, and he turned to inquire of Count 
the name of its colonel. His vanity was 
not proof against this compliment; and, ad- 
vancing with a satisfied countenance, he ven- 
tured to transgress the orders which he had 
received with one poor little monosyllable, and 
replied, ‘ Sire, Je.’* That is the Maréchal 
Schwartzenberg who leads the beautiful Coun- 
tess de P——. Her talents in diplomacy rival 
those of the greatest statesmen ; not that she 
is exercising them at this moment, for the 
maréchal, our great hero, could better under- 
take a war of cannon than of wit ;—he hasa 
fine martial countenance. Your minister and 
great statesman, before whom the congress 
bends the knee, leads the Duchesse de Sayan, 
one of our great beauties ; — remark her smile, 
her features, and her figure, for she is exqui- 
sitely beautiful. Ido not attempt to compli- 
ment your countrywomen,— it would be super- 
fluous: if all the ladies of your nation are as 
handsome as the few to be seen here, your 
country must bear the palm for beauty. That 
venerable old soldier, who conducts the Em- 
press of Austria, is the Prince de Ligne, whose 
reputation as a literary character must have 
reached England. Although so aged, his mind 
is as brilliant as when younger ; and his sayings 
are quoted by every body, as witty, pithy, true, 
and, what is more, unpremeditated.+ That 








* « Although all the particulars of the tragical death 
of the Emperor Paul are generally known, perhaps the 
following anecdote has not been recounted, notwith- 
standing that it is asserted by many to be rfectly true: 
Count —— was one of the assassins of the Emperor 
Paul. He entered the intended victim’s bed-room, with 
the other conspirators, when the emperor was in bed; 
but was not the first to strike hin. Others were more 
prompt; and the emperor, who had received a cut across 
the throat, fell on the floor, while struggling with his 
murderers, and was long in the agonies of death. Count 
—, perceiving that the wound had not been made suf- 
ficiently deep, advanced and struck the heel of his boot, 
which had a spur on it, into the wound, and thus held 
him down till he expired. The conspirators then pro- 
ceeded to the apartments of Alexander, and threatened 
him with the same fate, if he did not subscribe to the 
conditions they proposed to him.” 

+ ** His account of the congress, and the manner that 
the heads of the different nations are —. is a 
striking example of this. He says, ‘ Que la Russie danse 
pour tout, la Prusse pense pour tout, la Baviere boit 
pour tout, le Wurtemberg mange pour tout, l’Angleterre 
prend pour tout, la France céde popr tout, et I'Autriche 
paye pour tout,’" 
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corpulent, stern-looking old man is the King 
of Wurtemberg; he conducts the Princess of 
Hesse, and is followed by the King of Bavaria 
and the Countess Molz Zichi, a lady ‘ of that 
purple school.’ The Maréchal Wrede succeeds 
them ;—remark what a firm fixed countenance 
he has, as iron as his soul, which would rather 
break than bend. He leads the beautiful Prin- 
cess of Lichtenstein. Your Castlereagh con- 
ducts the fair and pleasing Princess B . 
Do you not think there is some resemblance 
between those two ministers ?? Howard was 
struck with the truth of this remark, and re- 
plied, adding a civil phrase for the several com- 
pliments which the Count W had addressed 
tohim, ‘ The two persons conversing near a 
window, and the only two not joining in the 
Polonaise, are great Machiavelists; but I must 
not place them on an equal rank. The Prince 
de Talleyrand surpasses the Cardinal Gonzalvi 
in the same proportion that in colours black 
bears to gray: no one can penetrate that man’s 
thoughts, or fathom his conceptions; he is 
framed to command the rise and fall of em- 
pires. Yonder white-headed old man is the 
King of Denmark,—his partner the Princess 
Tour et Taxis. She is mother to that pretty 
black-eyed woman who follows with the Prince 
Rosamouski, by name the Princess Paul Ester- 
hazy. Ineed not point out the British hero to 
you, nor tell you how much his great military 
talents and glory are appreciated in this coun- 
try. I believe the fair sex are desirous of 
proving to him, that (like the Roman ladies 
of old) they admire a hero beyond all praise. 
Observe, he is leading one of the prettiest of 
our young women, one very generally courted 
and very generally capricious; but she smiles 
on him, while her slaves who follow are for- 
gotten. I will not fatigue you further with the 
recital of the names of all the other persons 
gliding on, yet you may observe three hand. 
some men, of elevated stature, following one 
another ;—they are the reigning Duke and 
Princes of Saxe Cobourg. Further on, Count 
Hardenberg, the great Prussian diplomate, is 
followed by the Prince Leopold of Sicily ;— 
but, see, you are invited to join the prome- 
naders ;— and Howard, to his astonishment, 
perceived the fair hand of one of the prettiest 
dancers invitingly extended to him. He could 
not hesitate, and in a moment found himself 
walking by the side of a beautiful Austrian, 
dressed with all the taste and elegance of her 
country, and displaying all the coquetish arts 
which they know so well how toemploy. Many 
were the couples happily walking, thus united, 
while the tender tale was told (inaudible to 
those following in the Polonaise), and rendered 
more captivating from the excitation of beau- 
tiful music, and the fever of the hour.” 

10. A Grammar of the French Language, &c. 
By P. Petit. Pp. 315. London, Wasey : 
and Practical French Exercises. By the 
same. Pp. 268. 

Each a very nice ‘* School Book” indeed, and 

quite worthy of a well-informed and skilful 

teacher. 

ll. Principles of Political Economy, &c. By 
G. Poulett Scrope, M.P. 18mo. pp. 457. 
London, Longman and Co. 

A small volume, but full of excellent matter 

and sagacious reasoning. Why we rank it 

especially as a ‘* True Book” is, that it sets 
one great principle belonging to this important 
discussion in a light more clear and true than 
any other author with whom we are acquainted. 

We allude to the much-mistaken question be- 

tween capital and labour. Ignorance argues 

as if these were not only different things, but 








opposed to each other; whereas Mr. Scrope 

demonstrates that they are the same in essence, 

and cordially agree and co-operate. What is 
capital but an accumulation of labour ? Suppose 

two labourers earn each fifteen shillings a 

week ; that one spends his whole income, while 

the other lays by two shillings weekly. At the 
end of the year he has a capital of five pounds 
four shillings —and what is it ? saved labour. 

Mr. Scrope also demonstrates that labour is 

certainly not the measure of value; and his 

remarks on Ireland, on rent, and other mo- 
mentous topics, are all most perspicuous, able, 
and convincing. 

12. The Gentleman’s Dressing-Room Compa- 
nion and Toilet Guide. By a Nobleman’s 
Valet. Pp. 39. London, Strange; Cowie. 

** A Fool Book,” for male fools of every sort, 

telling them how to have their coats cut, their 

hair cut, and ever so many cuts, so that they 
themselves may not be cut by fools of fashion. 

Soaps and washes for dandy skins—oils and 

perfumes for dandy wigs or whiskers—in short, 

all that fools might desire wherewith to make 
themselves greater fools. 

13. Public Expenditure apart from Tavation. 
By D. Wakefield, Esq. 8vo. pp. 281. Lon- 
don, C. Fox. 

“A Dull Book,” a very dull book, and we 

recommend it as such to all the descendants 

of the heroes of the Dunciad, whose Goddess, 
we hope and trust, Dulness still continues 
to be. 

14. Somnambulism. The Extraordinary Case 
of Jane C. Rider, &c. By W. Belden, M.D. 
18mo. pp. 134. London, Simpkin and 
Marshal}. 

This is a very Queer American story of a fe- 
male somnambulist, aged seventeen, at Spring- 
field, in the State of Vermont, whose actions 
under that influence are altogether extraordi- 
nary. We copy an account of one of her strange 
paroxysms. 

‘* After several attempts to keep her in bed, 
it was determined to suffer her to take her 
own course, and watch her movements. Hav- 
ing dressed herself, she went down stairs, and 
proceeded to make preparations for breakfast. 
She set the table, arranged the various articles 
with the utmost precision, went into a dark 
room and to a closet at the most remote corner, 
from which she took the coffee-cups, placed 
them on a waiter, turned it sideways to pass 
through the doors, avoided all intervening 
obstacles, and deposited the whole safely on the 
table. She then went into the pantry, the 
blinds of which were shut, and the door closed 
after her. She there skimmed the milk, poured 
the cream into one cup and the milk into 
another without spilling a drop. She then cut 
the bread, placed it regularly on the plate, and 
divided the slices in the middle. In fine, she 
went through the whole operation of preparing 
breakfast with as much precision as she could 
in open day; and this with her eyes closed, 
and without any light except that of one lamp 
which was standing in the breakfast-room to 
enable the family to observe her operations. 
During the whole time she seemed to take no 
notice of those around her, unless they pur- 
posely stood in her way, or placed chairs or 
other obstacles before her, when she avoided 
them, with an expression of impatience at 
being thus disturbed. She finally returned 





voluntarily to bed; and on finding the table 
arranged for breakfast when she made her 
appearance in the morning, inquired why she 
had been suffered to sleep while another had 
performed her duty. None of the transactions 


impression on her mind—a sense of fatigue the 
following day being the only evidence furnished 
by her consciousness in confirmation of the testi- 
mony of those who saw her.”’ It is added, ‘‘ after 
this the paroxysms became more frequent, a 
week seldom passing without her getting up 
two or three times. Sometimes she did not leave 
her room, but was occupied in looking over the 
contents of her trunk, and arranging the dif- 
ferent articles of dress. She occasionally placed 
things where she could not find them when 
awake, but some circumstances induced the 
belief that the knowledge of their situation 
was restored to her in a subsequent paroxysm. 
In one instance she disposed of her needle- 
book where she could not afterwards discover 
it; but after some time had elapsed, she was 
found one night in her chamber, sewing a ring 
on the curtain with a needle which she must 
have procured from the lost book. The entire 
paroxysm was sometimes passed in bed, where 
she sung, talked, and repeated passages of 
poetry.” 

The phenomenon is as wonderful as any upon 
record, and there seems to be no doubt of its 
authenticity. 

15. Professor Dewhurst’s Grammar of Phreno-« 
logy. 8vo. pp. 24. 

* A Skull Book,’’ mapped out as usual, and 

proving phrenologically, that, as our crania re- 

gulate and direct our actions, every man must 
be a kind of Boney-part. An engraving pre- 
fixed, as usual to such performances, affords us 

a view of the “ palace of the soul,’’ with ground 

plan, sections, &c. &c. About the principal 

window we observe a prodigious march of the 

regiments of intellect, the 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 

29, 33, each with organ band; from which we 

infer that it is all, as we say in the Latin, meus 

oculus, or, in common English, All my eye. 

16. The Penny Magazine for Saturday, Dec. 6. 
Published under the Direction of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

This being one of the ‘* cheap” publications 
of the day, we have adventured to range it 
under the more correct title of ‘* Dear Book.’* 
Penny-a-line contributions to newspapers have 
ever justly been reckoned the dearest, because 
the worst, of their miscellaneous contents ; and 
readers may be assured that penny wisdom is 
precisely of the same character and description. 
Like shilling umbrellas, which you can buy in 
the dusk or dark at every corner of the streets, 
they admit only all that one would wish to keep 
out. The luckless purchaser’s pocket is twelve 
pennies deficient, and his head not one penny 
the better for it. 

17. Poetical Works and Prose Remains of 
Henry Kirke White. Magnet edit. Pp. 448. 
W. M. Clark. 

Truly a ‘* Cheap” and very acceptable edition 

of the remains of this amiable individual. A 

memoir and a portrait (though a poor one) adds 

to its interest. 

18. A Popular History of Priesteraft in alt 
Ages and Nations. By W. Howitt. 34 edi- 
tion. Pp.403. Appendix, Vindication of the 
Writer. Pp. 28. London, E. Wilson. 

** Some books are lies from end to end, 
And some great lies were never penned,” 

says Burns; Mr. Howitt has managed both. 

A more disgraceful work never issued from 
the press. Inconsistent with the character of 
the sect to which the writer belongs; and fit 
only for the low and filthy pot-house where 
factions ribaldry and bold falsehood are mingled 
in large measure with the other filth and poison 
of the congenial sphere. Is Friend Howitt a 





of the preceding night had left the slightest 


pot-house politician at Nottingham ? 
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The volume opens with a poem; and the 
poem opens with these words : 

* Oh Truth! immortal Truth, on what wild ground 

Still hast thou trod——” 
and throughout his advertisement the writer 
proclaims his love of truth, and boasts of his 
truth, and re-boasts of his truth. And yet, 
speaking of Mary Howitt’s “ Seven Tempta- 
tons,” he has the effrontery thus to allude to 
the Literary Gazette: 

«* Let me call the particular attention of all my readers 
to the following criticism on this volume by the Literary 

zette. It was the first which appeared, and I give it 
verbatim and entire. It is of no cunsequence to the work 
itself, the reputation of its authoress being beyond the 
thalice of a paper whose character is now pretty well 
understood; but the public cannot be too widely and 
tompiletely informed of the fitness and capacity of those 
who presume to set themselves up as the guides and illu- 
thinators of national taste.—W. Howitt. 

** © We cannot congratulate the accomplished, and, on 
most occasions, delightful author of this volume, either 
on the design or the execution of this Heptalogy. The 
former is radically defective and vicious (!); and the lat- 
ter, consequently, EVERY WAY unworthy of her talents (!). 
The Spirit of Lying, Achzib, goes upon the earth, to 

ve that the power of evii is superior to the power of 
od himself: and the very contest involves within it so 
inherent a character of irreverence (!), not to say pro- 
Sanity (!!), that it is impossible to read the details without 
feelings of strong repugnance (!!!). This being our opi- 
nion, we dismiss the work without an extract, and merely 
expressing our regret at its publication. It is too dull 
and trite to do good (!!!), too poor as a composition (!!), 
though there are a few poetical passages, to add a laurel 
to Mary Howitt’s justly high reputation ; and the frequent 
and palpable use of the Deity (?), independently of lightly 
invoking his name (!!), (if not taking it in vain) (!!!), 
revolts the sense ('!!!).’—Literary Gazette, Feb. 15. 

** Let the reader now compare these very amiable and 
profound remarks with the following opinions, from in- 
aoe t and h ble journals, and with the book 


Mr. Howitt then quotes against us more 
favourable opinions of the book ; but, as it is 
already buried in oblivion, we shall merely wish 
him joy of that independent and judicious aid 
which the public has so totally failed to recog- 
nise. But it is to the base aspersion upon us 
that we would call attention; the utterly false 
imputation of ‘* malice ;’? when the utterer of 
that untruth knew that both his own and Mary 
Howitt's letters to us are full of acknowledg- 
ments for kindnesses rendered to their publica- 
tions and to the benefits conferred upon them.* 
Why, because we did not think the Seven 
Temptations deserving, and honestly said so, 
are we to be held up by this devotee of Truth, 
as malicious and as destitute of character as our 
accuser? Let him look to his “ Lies Book ;”’ 
and beware of such shameful ingratitude. 

19. The Pernicious Effects of Sea Insurance. 
Pp. 22. Kirkaldy. London, E. Wilson. 
Alas! this is sorrowfully ‘“‘ a Deep Book,” for it 
is a horrid exposition of the murders committed 
on the deep, deep sea for the sake of receiving 
the amounts insured on worthless vessels. 
Perjury leads the way, and noyades of multi- 
tudes of gallant seamen are annually perpe- 
trated for the sake of this diabolical lucre. 
The pamphlet is one of dreadful interest and 

importance. 

20. D. Booth’s Analytical Dictionary. Part V. 

4to. London, Mason. 

Every Part of this very able work which ap- 
pears, adds greatly to our knowledge, and in- 
creases the reputation of the author. We only 
regret that they come out so slowly. The in- 
formation in the present is curious and rich; 
though we find a difficulty in quoting enough 
to demonstrate the fact. We will, however, 
select a few passages. 

* We do not like to publish such things, but, in self- 
defence, we here subjoin the very letter which accom- 
panied the work: 

** The author of the Seven Temptations presents the 
accompanying Ce poy copy to the editor of the Lite- 
vary Gazette ; will feel oe obliged by a con- 
tinuance of that early and kind attention which he has 








always shewn to her writings.— Nottingham, Fed. 9.” 
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“ The Greek dagat, delphax, signified a 
pig; and dsagiv, delphin, was not only a dol- 
phin, but a large lump of lead, or of iron, 
which was thrown upon an enemy’s bark, for 
the purpose of sinking it. The commentators 
say (we know not upon what authority) that 
those masses of metal were moulded into the 
shape of a dolphin ; but the rudely-shaped bars, 
which we call pig-iron and pig-lead, have cer- 
tainly no resemblance to young swine. In the 
vegetable world, the association of the names 
of certain plants with that of the swine is, 
generally, derived from their effect as food 
for the animal, in the same way that wash, 
although in its origin meaning simple water, 
acquires the name of hogwash when mixed up 
with any thing that is nutritive to the hog. 
The boarthistle, however, a name sometimes 
given to the Carduus lanceolaius, or spear- 
thistle, is more probably on account of the 
strength of its spines. Swinegrass is a way- 
faring prostrate annual, otherwise called knot- 
grass, on account of the number of joints on 
its creeping stems. It is the Polygonum avi- 
culare of the botanists, and, probably, the spe- 
cies that gave the denomination to the genus: 
for Polygonum is a compound from the Greek 
you, a knee, or joint. The specific name, 
aviculare, has been given because small birds 
(avicule) are fond of its seeds. The species of 
this genus are very numerous ; and ten of them 
are known natives of this country. They are 
not, however, all knotgrasses; for the genera 
of the sexual system are characterised inde- 
pendently of the forms of the stem.” 

Again : 

“ The Mustela erminea, or stoat, is rather 
larger than the common weasel; has a fur of a 
reddish colour, except the tail, which is tipt 
with black, It is an inhabitant of cold coun- 
tries, where it becomes white during the winter, 
and has then the name of ermine. The animal 
is frequently found in Scotland, both as a stoat 
and as an ermine; but the skins of the latter 
le which are alone valued, are procured 
from Norway, Lapland, and Siberia. The er- 
mine furs of the middle ages were brought from 
Armenia, and hence the animals received their 
name. They were, at one time, called Arme- 
nian-weasels; and, at a still earlier period, 
Armenian-mice. The snowy whiteness of the 
fur caused it to be considered as the emblem of 
purity; it lined the state robes of magistrates 
and of kings. Ermined is covered with ermine. 
The furriers make a spotted ermine, by sewing 
upon the white skin small bits of the tails, which 


always remain black. It is in imitation of this | 
practice (a very ancient one) that ermine in| 


heraldry denotes the representation of a white 
field, or fur, interspersed with black spots, which 
is termed powdering. When each spot has a 
little red hair in it, the field has the designa- 
tion erminites. A black field with white spots 
is counter-ermine, or ermines. When the field 
is sable, and the powdering or (yellow), it is 
pean; erminois is the opposite.” 

Again: 

** Hay, Saxon heg, is an old orthography of 
hedge ; and those hays were palings surround- 
ing a small spot of ground, and so managed that 
when the animals were enticed or driven into 
the snare, they could not find the way to escape. 
The hays for catching rabbits were nets. ‘ To 
dance the hay,’ a phrase which we find in old 
English authors, was the dance of a party, hav- 
ing ther hands linked together so as to form a 
ring, or enclosure. On examining the herd of 
deer, of whatever species, those bucks that were 
lean, and consequently worthless, were formerly 





called rascals. The word appears in Saxon dic- 





tionaries; but that language has no kindred 
term. It was probably brought in by the Nor. 
mans, with other phrases of the chase, and 
seems akin to the modern French racaiile, 
which signifies rubbish— what remains after 
every thing valuable is taken away,—and par. 
ticularly the rabble, or outcasts of the people, 
Our present usage of the word rascal denotes a 
worthless fellow, who possesses no one virtue, and 
is consequently presumed to be capable of any 
vice. Fraud and deception are commonly asso. 
ciated with the term rascality; because the 
higher vices have more specific names. When 
we call a man a rascalion, we allude more di- 
rectly to the tribe of wretches to which he 
belongs. Rascally is the adjective, and implies 
mean, sneaking villany.” 

And again,— 

“ The old English churl and the Dutch boor 
being so far alike, had ascribed to them simi. 
lar characters ; and therefore churlish, chur. 
lishly, and churlishness, with respect to rude. 
ness and incivility, may be considered as equi. 
valent to boorish, boorishly, and boorishness ; 
but the state of the Saxon peasantry, as con. 
nected with that of their Norman conquerors, 
added to their character the ideas of obstinacy, 
selfishness, and avarice. A churl is understood 
to be a miser ; and a mean, avaricious wretch 
has been called a curmudgeon, as if ceorl. 
modigan, or churl-minded. Curmudgeonly, as 
‘an adjective, and churly for churlish, are in the 
dictionaries. The peasant’s dog was called a 
cur; and under this designation were com- 
prehended all dogs of anomalous breeds, 
otherwise termed mongrels, or mungrels, from 
the verb ‘to mingle;’ because the several 
varieties were not properly preserved from in- 
termixture. The cur-dog (or churl’s dog) was 
supposed by the Norman to partake of the 
qualities as well as of the name of his master. 
He was not only of a worthless breed, but he 
was ill-tempered and of a morose disposition, as 
is expressed by the words currish, currishly, 
and currishness. It is from such ill-bred ani- 
mals that we have many of our expressions that 
are allusive and degrading to the canine race. 
Obstinacy is particularly understood in the 
epithets dogged (or doggish), doggedly, and 
doggedness; and snappish, snappishly, and 
snappishness, so frequently employed to desig- 
nate hastiness and irritation of temper, is 
obviously derived from the unexpected biting, 
or snapping at the passengers, as practised by 
an ill-mannered cur. To snap is to catch at 
greedily; it is also said of any material, such 
as a rope, when it breaks short unexpectedly, 
that it snaps. These words are akin to the 
verb ‘ to nip.’ Surly, surlily, and surliness, 
though generally referred by etymologists to 
the word sour, always recall to mind the threa- 
tening looks of a churlish or ill-natured dog. 
Shakespeare uses doghearted for unpitying. 
To brood over an imagined injury is to take it 
in dudgeon—to be in dudgeon. According to 
the forest laws, which were made by the Nor- 
mans, all dogs that did not belong to the lord 
of the manor were ordered to be mutilated, by 
having their ears cropped, or their tails short- 
ened. Such were called curtals, or curtal-dogs, 
from the obsolete word curt (Latin curtus, 
short), and the French ¢ail/er to cut; and the 
same name (curtal) was formerly given to & 
horse whose tail was cut, or what we cal 
docked. The modern orthography is curtail ; 
and to curtail is to shorten in general, by lop- 
ping off a portion. A literary work, for ex- 
ample, is abridged by the curtailment of its 
redundancies. 6 re: 

“ Puppies whine until a certain age, when 
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lumbide), by Mr. Selby, of Twizell, will be 
looked for as a delightful acquisition ; nor will 
the “ Natural History of Beetles” (Coleoptera), 
by the Rev. Mr. James Duncan, be an un- 
worthy addition to these fine and accurate per- 
formances. 

Of the present volume we may say, that 
though it is ** toujours perdrix,” it is so far 
from cloying, that we really think we could 
feed on game always, and with much satis- 
faction. In the scientific part we are informed, 
that *‘ in the arrangement of these birds, Mr. 
Swainson has pointed out what he considers 
may be the typical forms, although he thinks 
that a little examination is still necessary. They 
are Perdix, Tetrao, Cryptonizx, Ortygis, and 
Crypturus.” A singular instance of their cou- 
rage is related by Mr. Selby in his “ British 
Ornithology.” 

‘¢ ¢ Their parental instinct, indeed (he relates), 
is not always confined to mere devices for en- 
gaging attention ; but where there exists a pro- 
bability of success, they will fight obstinately 
for the preservation of their young, as appears 
from many instances already narrated by dif- 
ferent writers, and to which the following may 
be added, for the truth of which I can vouch. 
A person engaged in a field, not far from my 
residence, had his attention arrested by some 
objects on the ground, which, upon approach- 
ing, he found to be two partridges, a male and 


female, engaged in battle with a carrion-crow : | 


so successful and so absorbed were they in the 
issue of the contest, that they actually held the 
crow till it was seized and taken from them by 
the spectator of the scene. Upon search, the 
young birds (very lately hatched) were found 
concealed amongst the grass. It would appear, 
therefore, that the crow, a mortal enemy to all 
kinds of young game, in attempting to carry 
off one of these, had been attacked by the parent 
birds, and with the above singular success.’ 
Such displays are, however, comparatively sel- 
dom witnessed, or, indeed, exercised ; for nature 
has implanted another device in the greater 
numbers of this family, in which the organs of 
defence are in reality weak against their many 
assailants, both animal and feathered. Stra- 
tagem is resorted to, and the parent feigns 
lameness and even death to withdraw the ag- 
gressor. The noise and confusion which occur 
when a person suddenly and unawares comes 
on a young brood of partridges, is remarkable. 
The shrieks of the parents apparently tumbling 
and escaping away with broken legs and wings 
is well acted, and often succeeds in withdraw- 
ing the dog and his young attendant beyond the 
possibility of discovering the hiding-places of 
the brood. When this is attained, their wonted 
strength is soon recovered, a flight to a con- 
siderable distance is taken ; but by the time the 
aggressor has reached the marked spot, the bird 
has again circuitously come up with her charge, 
and is ready to act her part if again discovered.” 

The accounts of the experiments making to 
re-introduce the magnificent wood-grouse, or 
capercarlzie, into the north of Scotland, and of 
its general habits, &c. are very interesting. 
We should think that many varieties of the 
Perdix might easily be naturalised in Great 
Britain—query, for the benefit of poachers ? 

It is careless to spell Buonaparte in two ways, 
*¢ Buonaparte, p. 137, and Bonaparte, p. 129.” 
Among the plates the cryptonix coronatus is 
very remarkable. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Man, as known to us Theologically and Geologically, by 
the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 205. (Lon- 
don, Rivingtons.)— This is somewhat of a desultory, 





garrulous, and rambling volume, in which old stores of 
reading and learning are mingled with greater profusion 
than applicability ofargument. In truth, we must confess 
hat we cannot very clearly perceive what the worthy and 
venerable author aims at. He seems to be dissatisfied 
with certain parts and portions of our present geological 
knowk , and certain opinions promulgated by various 
writers thereon; but, then, he does not differ from other 
and the latest and best reasoners on this science, nor hold 
that it impeaches the veracity of the Mosaic account of 
the creation, or the Scriptural history of the Deluge. All 
that we gather is, that he thinks the Bible sufficient au- 
thority, and that ‘it is manifestly of no use to explore 
the earth ;” although, in one of his more facetious moods, 
he naively tell us, that he does not ** in any manner disdain 
the help of science, where it can fairly be shewn to answer 
his purposes!” This being the case, we shall only add, 
that there appears to us to be much brought from excel- 
lent ancient and modern books, which does not bear very 
strictly or strongly on the questions at issue. 
Curtis on the Preservation of Hearing, &c. §c. Pp. 54. 
| (London, Longman and Co.; Renshaw,)—W. Wright on 
Aural Surgery. Pp. 95. (London, Hurst.)— Who shall 
decide when aurists disagree? We shall not try, for we 
are so sick of the quackery practised, almost beyond all 
other branches, in this branch of surgical practice, that we 
must turn a deaf ear to them all. Mr. Wright professes 
the soothing system; but he is monstrous severe in his 
strictures on Mr. Curtis and others. Well, if the public 
will go on hearsay, without cautious inquiry, we do think 
it natural that the profession of aurism should prosper, or, 
as a cockney might say of a floral show-up of the rivals, 
that they were perfect auriculay's.—Q. E. D. 


= 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
No. VII. 

EXPECTING some promised communications, 
more perfect in their details than our notes 
supplied, we have deferred for several weeks 
| the continuation of our Report of the Proceed- 
| ings at Edinburgh; but having been disap- 
| pointed so long as not to feel assured that we 
may not be disappointed altogether, we deem 
it most expedient to resume the subject, and 
carry it to a conclusion in the best manner our 
own means enable us. We have, however, 
much satisfaction, in the first instance, in laying 
before the public a very complete and accurate 
statement of the Statistical Section—a Section 
of which we think it unlikely to have occasion 
for any future Report, since the organisation 
on so important a scale of the Association in 
London seems amply to have fulfilled, and to 
be competent to fulfil, all that was anticipated 
by the original proposal at Cambridge, and so 
far carried forward by the Edinburgh assembly. 

At Edinburgh the proceedings of the new 
(sixth) Section commenced, as our readers are 
aware, with the appointment of a committee 
and officers, consisting principally, we believe, 
of all those members of the Statistical Society 
of London who had come to the meeting; to 





Scots statists, and others connected with the 
publication of the ‘* Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,” now issuing from the press,* and the 
early parts of which we have reviewed in our 
journal. 

Rooms in the College having been assigned 
to them, these gentlemen, and the investi- 
gators of this science, met every day at eleven 
o’clock, with Sir Charles Lemon or Colone! 
Sykes usually in the chair (twice or thrice we 
observed Lord Fitzwilliam, for short periods), 
and continued in reading papers and in dis- 
cussion during several hours. 

On the first day, Tuesday, Sept. 9, the Re- 
port of the Cambridge Meeting was read, which 
contained, among other matters, two recom- 


* The following were the names: —‘* Chairman, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Bart.; Deputy-_hairmen, Colonel Sykes, 
Benj. Heywood, Esq.; Secretaries, Dr. Cleland, C. Hope 
Maclean, Esq.; Committee, Howard Elphinstone, Esq., 
Rev. E. Stanley, J. E. Drinkwater, Esq., Rev. W. Whe- 
well, the Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir John Sinclair, Bart., Sir 
Thomas Acland, Bart., John Kennedy, Esq., Captain 
Churchill, R. I. Murchison, Esq., John Wishaw, Esq., 
Dr. Chalmers, L. Horner, Esq., John Marshall, Esq., 
Neil Malcolm, Esq., Francis Clark, Esq. 





whom were added a number of distinguished | 








mendations referable to this Section; and it 
was now stated as a result that, Colonel Sykes 
was proceeding with his statistical returns col. 
lected in India relative to the Deccan, but 
that they were not yet sufficiently matured to 
be laid before the Meeting. Also, that Pro. 
fessor Jones, in pursuance of the other recom. 
mendation, had applied for access to the archives 
of the East India Company, which had been 
liberally allowed; and he was now engaged in 
the researches so greatly facilitated by this ac. 
commodation. 

It may here be mentioned that the Statistical 
Section was attended by deputies from several 
provincial Societies, as well as by intelligent 
individuals from many of our large towns, and 
nearly every county, all desirous to promote 
the efficiency of the transactions, and to devise 
the best and safest * methods for procuring ac. 
curate statistical information from all quarters. 
Thus Mr. Benjamin Heywood, their president, 
appeared on behalf of a Statistical Society re. 
cently established at Manchester ; and commu. 
nicated a highly interesting paper (see a former 
Lit. Gaz. No. 921) drawn up for the informa. 
tion of that body : viz. a return, exhibiting the 
condition in 1834 of 4102 families of working. 
men in certain districts of the town. To effect 
this object, and to ensure the greatest possible 
accuracy, the Statistical Society of Manchester 
drew up a tabular form of inquiries for the 
whole population, and employed agents to go 
from house to house and obtain answers to the 
interrogations contained in each column. These 
answers shewed the number in family, and the 
condition of the dwelling — whether a house, 
lodging-room, or cellar, in which the inmates 
resided ; the number of children and their ages ; 
the occupations followed by the parents ; the 
amount of rents; the religion professed ; the 
aggregate earnings; the degrees of comfort 
exhibited in their habitations ; and many other 
minute particulars :— 

*¢ From this document it appeared that the 
families amounted to nearly 20,000 persons, 
occupying 3110 houses, and 1002 cellars and 


japartments, of which only 689 were well fur- 


nished, 1551 were comfortably furnished, and 
the very large number of 2551 were described 
as uncomfortable :—and, further, that out of 
the above number of 20,000 persons, 7789 re- 
ceived wages, and only 158 paid a rent exceed- 
ing four shillings a-week. The same paper 
stated that there were in the above district 
8121 children under the age of twelve years, 
of whom only 252 attended day-schools, while 
4680 attended Sunday-schools, and nearly half 
the children were without education. The 
number of parents who stated themselves to be 
able to read amounted to 3114.” 

Several gentlemen from Birmingham and 
Bristol made similar communications to the 
Section. 

Sir John Sinclair having brought forward a 
lecture on agriculture and the means of promot- 
ing its improvement, considerable debate en- 
sued; and a decision was come to of great 
value to the future government, utility, and 
prosperity of any Statistical Association, and 
such as our preceding note more distinctly re- 
commends. It was, that **the Section, con- 
sidering it to be the first and most essential 


* It is obvious from the facility with which this useful 
branch of investigation could slide into political pape | 
and politics generally, that much care must be taken wit! 
its direction. The same wisdom and prudence hitherto 
evinced in this respect will, we have every reason to think 
and hope, continue to guide the Society, whether in its 
large and permanent operations in London, or if again 
formed as a portion of the British Association, in its 
ae = a separate Section of the annual meetings.— 
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rule of its conduct to confine its attention 
rigorously to facts, and, as far as it may be 
found possible, to facts which can be stated 
numerically, and arranged in tables, did not 
feel justified in entering upon the consideration 
of the contents of this paper.” 

On Wednesday, September 10th, a discussion 
took place on Mr. Heywood’s paper, “ in which 
several members from the large manufacturing 
towns in England, and from the mining dis- 
tricts of Cornwall and Wales, participated. 
The discussion turned principally upon the ad- 
vantages of Sunday and infant schools, espe- 
cially as shewn in the reaction on the habits of 
the parents of children attending them. Many 
instances of this were stated to be within the 
knowledge of members present, who had directed 
their attention to this subject. The possibility 
of ascertaining, by direct inquiry, the amount 
of the earnings of the poorer classes was dis- 
cussed, and the difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion of sufficient accuracy on this very import- 
ant head was strongly pointed out by the 
fruitless attempts which had been made by the 
Statistical Society of Manchester, as also of Dr. 
Cleland in similar inquiries undertaken by him 
for the use of government. Mr. Taylor and 
his brother undertook, in conjunction with the 
Committee, to draw up a series of questions 
upon the condition and habits of the mining 
population in Cornwall and Wales, from which 
they hope to draw a complete account of the 
statistics of that class for the next meeting of 
the Association. The secretary next read an 
excellent paper relating to the statistics of Glas- 
gow, drawn up by Dr. Cleland, and pointing 
out the great inaccuracies of the parochial re. 
gisters, and adding instances which shewed that 
these are wholly inadequate to form the basis 
ofa correct census. In the portion of this paper 
which related to the probability of human life 
in Glasgow, Dr. Cleland stated his belief that 
that city is a place of average health, and that 
no material variation in the rate of mortality 
had occurred between the years 1821 and 1831. 
He also found, as has been universally observed 
elsewhere, that in Glasgow there are more 
males born than females; but that, in every 
period above fifteen years of age, the proportion 
of living females always preponderates.+ * * 

A letter from Mr. Quetelet of Brussels to 
Professor Whewell was read, announcing the 
speedy publication of a work, the most interest- 
ing portion of which will be devoted to an 
examination of the law of population. Mr. 
Quetelet states his belief that he has succeeded 
in reducing the examination of this law to the 
discussion of mathematical formule, and that 
those at which he has arrived are in fact exactly 
similar in form to those employed in the plane- 
tary theory. Mr. Quetelet is aware how 
visionary this announcement may possibly ap- 
pear, but requests that it may be tested by the 
close accordance between the calculated results 
and those furnished by observation in England, 
the United States, and elsewhere. 

Thursday, Sept. llth, the secretary read a 








+ Dr. Cleland printed this paper for the use of the 
Association, but, like many other matters, in the midst of 
the general bustle and confusion, we never heard of it 
till we had left Scotland and were too late to procure a 
copy. This circumstance, coupled with the others to 
which we have referred, induces us to suggest, as an 
obvious improvement at future meetings, that every 
member of the Association, leaving his name and address 
for that purpose with the secretary, should be served or 
furnished with every paper and notice connected with the 
Occasion, paying, of course, if thought necessary, any 
small additional expense incurred through this proceed- 
ing. Those who desired to be well informed of all that 
Was going forward would thus be gratified; and, instead of 
blundering about in ignorance and darkness, would really 
be taught what the Association to which they belonged 
Was doing.—Ed, L. G. 





description of the origin and progress of the 
new Statistical Account of Scotland, together 
with a statement of the circumstances which 
had induced the conductors of that work to 
undertake it. This elicited an animated dis- 
cussion likely to prove very beneficial to its 
sale, the proceeds of which are to be applied 
exclusively to a charitable fund raised for the 
benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Scot- 
tish Clergy. ‘It could not,” says Mr. Maclean, 
to whose report to the London Institution (see 
Lit. Gaz. No. 932), as well as to Professor Jame- 
son’s (Ed. Phil. Journal), we are indebted for 
much help towards this article, ‘¢ be otherwise 
than highly gratifying to the clergy of Scot- 
land, at whose expense, and by whose gratuitous 
labour this admirable work is carried on, to 
find their contributions fully appreciated, and 
to listen to the useful observations and sug- 
gestions for the improvement of their work 
which fell from Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Jeffrey, 
Sir Charles Lemon, the Right Hon. Holt Mac- 
kenzie, Dr. Cleland, and other members of the 
Section.” 

As it appeared to be the opinion of the 
speakers that the value of the work would be 
materially enhanced both to the general reader 
and to the statist, if more minute details of the 
article of produce and of the local peculiarities 
which distinguish one parish or part of the 
country from another were furnished, the 
sanction of the General Committee of the As- 
sociation was obtained, and a Committee of the 
Section was empowered to open a communica- 
tion with the conductors of the work, with au- 
thority to draw up and circulate such a set of 
queries as they should agree upon: and in this 
arrangement these reverend gentlemen cheer- 
fully acquiesced.* 

In his remarks on this subject, Lord Fitz. 
william expressed his desire that the statements 
should shew ‘‘ not only the total amount of 
land in cultivation, but also the quantities al- 
lotted at the time of the inquiry to the various 
kinds of produce, the number and value of 
agricultural implements, the number of draught 
and other cattle, and other similar details. His 
lordship stated that he had succeeded in ob- 
taining the returns from some parishes in his 
own neighbourhood, and suggested that accu- 
rate and minutely detailed information from 
only a small number of places would furnish 
more safe general inferences than could be ob- 
tained from a much more widely extended, 
but less precise, inquiry. Mr. Stanley thought 
there would be considerable difficulty in pro- 
curing such minute details, chiefly arising from 
the jealousy of the land occupiers; but under- 
took to prosecute such an inquiry in his own 
parish, and to furnish the results at the next 
meeting. Dr. Brunton thought that no such 
difficulty would occur among the tenantry of 
Scotland ; and stated, that the thing proposed 
had been already done with commendable mi- 
nuteness, as might be seen on turning to any 
of the parochial accounts already published. 
Col. Sykes stated, that the returns which he 
had himself collected in the Deccan embraced 
the stock and implements, and land in cultiva- 
tion, and that the village constitution in India 
afforded peculiar facilities for obtaining minute 
information on all these points. Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie remarked, it was most desirable that 
statistical statements should be always the re- 
sult of accumulated facts rather than of compu- 
tation; for that statements of computation 


* A letter from the celebrated Dr. Chalmers was read, 
in which he regretted that the state of his health pre- 
vented his being present to take a part in a meeting the 
success of which he had so much at heart. 





ane ee 
were only approximations to the mark, and in 
many cases lead to absolute error. 

Friday, Sept. 12th, Mr. Drinkwater gave an 
account of the origin and present state of the 
Statistical Society of London; which has so 
strengthened and increased within the few 
months since elapsed, that we need go back 
to the history of its comparative infancy. 
“ Captain Maconochie gave an account of 
M. Guerry’s ‘ Essai sur la Statistique Morale 
de la France,’ and pointed out some of its most 
striking results, illustrated by several maps of 
France, coloured with different shades, so as to 
indicate the comparative amount of instruction 
and of crime against persons and property. He 
also explained from what data these maps had 
been constructed, bearing testimony to the ab- 
solute freedom of M. Guerry from any bias 
towards particular systems. It appears, by a 
comparison of six following years, if the whole 
of France be divided into five several divisions 
or regions, that the proportion of all the crimes 
committed in France which belong to each 
region is very nearly the same from year to 
year; in no case differing from the mean by 
more than ;4, in crimes against persons, and 
in crimes against property. Capt. Maconochie 
then went through a great many very inte- 
resting details with respect to the various dis- 
tricts of the country, the sex, the ages, and the 
season of the year, at which different crimes 
are found to prevail. M.Guerry confirms what 
has been already remarked by Mr. Quetelet in 
Belgium, that the summer months are much 
more productive of crimes against persons, and 
the winter of crimes against property. It ap- 
pears that crimes against property are three 
times as numerous as crimes against the person. 
M. Guerry sees no reason to believe that crime 
is increasing in France, but justly remarks, 
that a more vigilant police, and greater pub- 
licity given to those crimes which are com. 
mitted in later times, may have given rise to 
this opinion. It is also necessary, especially in 
comparing distant epochs, to notice changes in 
the institutions and laws of the country. M. 
Guerry mentions the large and increasing num- 
ber of second accusations, but observes, that a 
man once condemned to the galleys seldom 
renders himself liable a second time to that 
punishment. Almost every crime is committed 
more frequently by men than women: crimes 
against children are equally divided between 
the two sexes. In 100 crimes against persons, 
men commit 86 and women only 14: in crimes 
against property, men commit 79 and women 
21. Two-fifths, or nearly half, of all the crimes 
committed by women against the person are in- 
fanticides. The greatest ignorance in France 
is on the west coast and in the centre, and not 
in the south, as has been supposed; the same 
districts shew the least amount of crime. The 
greatest amount of crime is in Corsica and 
Alsace. In both sexes, the greatest number of 
crimes is committed between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty, which short period embraces 
nearly one-fifth of the whole. It is impossible 
to give an accurate notion of the various inte- 
resting comparisons given in this work, without 
extending this report too far. M. Guerry con- 
cludes by warning his readers not to be too 
hastily led away to the conclusion, that edu- 
cation has a tendency to develop instead of 
repressing crime, remarking, that the utmost 
limit warranted by his observations is, that 
education is a mighty instrument, powerful 
either for good or evil, according as it is di« 
rected; and that unless, whilst we inform the 
intellect, we also take pains to cultivate the 
moral sentiments, and to touch the affections 
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of the heart, we bestow only a doubtful advan- 
tage on its object.”’ 

After this, Mr. Auldjo read an analysis of 
** Potindo’s work on the revenue and popula- 
tion of the kingdom of Naples, referring to 
that part of the kingdom lying north of the 
Straits of Messina, giving details of the state 
of the population and the public institutions. 
They also shew the number of landed pro- 
prietors, renters of land, labourers, and paupers. 
An examination of the revenue shewed it to be 
in a prosperous state, and that the funded debt 
of the nation would probably be redeemed in 
fifteen years. “4 7 

‘“* The secretary read a paper by Mr. Murray, 
on the different rates of mortality in the higher 
and lower classes of society, shewing that the 
author’s observations agreed with those of Dr. 
Villerme in representing the most opulent 
classes as the longest lived. Mr. Murray hoped 
to lay the details of his observations before the 
next meeting of the Association. These re- 
marks gave rise to some discussion, in the 
course of which Mr. Humby observed, that in 
Lancashire and Cheshire those receiving the 
highest wages in manufacturing towns were 
often improvident and dissipated, and conse- 
quently short-lived. ™ 7 Ps 

‘** The secretary read a paper by Mr. Grut, on 
the tables which have been recently published | 
by the Equitable Insurance Office in London, | 
pointing out the vast importance of the results| 
that might be obtained from the experience of 
other similar Societies, and suggesting schedules 
of inquiries that might with advantage be sub- 


physiology, in reference to the original or 
natural cause of decay in timber, that it would 
be improper to pass them in silence. Afteracur- 
sory review of the fallacious principles of Reid, 
Jackson, Lewis, Langton, and others, the lec- 
turer noticed the discovery of Berzelius and 
Fourcroy (an improvement on that of Sir H. 
Davy), relative to the preserving properties 
of tannin, illustrating it by an experiment 
with a portion of animal gelatine and oak tan- 
nin, which produced a precipitate possessing 
all the principles sought after. The passage of 
fluid through a woody structure had been 
clearly demonstrated by De Candolle, and other 
vegetable anatomists ; nay, water found its way 
through the pores with even greater facility 
than air; besides, there was the albumen, a 
constituent of vegetable as well as animal sub- 
stances, distinguished by its property of coagu- 
lating when heated, and the alburnum, a soft 
white substance between the inner bark and 
the wood of trees: these might be considered 
the natural sources of decomposition. The 
albumen was more readily decomposed than 
other parts of the wood; and it had a germi- 
nating principle in itself—a soil fitted for 
the production of the monas, and others of 
the énfusoria order, observed by Ehrenberg, 
500,000,000 of which might be contained in a 
square inch: these insects were minute enough 
to find their way throughout the texture of the 
wood. Again, Count Romford found, do all he 
could—and he tried many experiments to expel 
both air and water—that only 3 parts of wood 
were solid matter, the others being water. How 





mitted to them; adding a list of insurance, 
offices in London and various parts of the coun. | 
try, with the dates of their establishment.” =| 

In concluding this paper, which embodies the | 
gist of the statistical proceedings to the present 
period (and which we, therefore, hope will gra- 
tify the growing interest with which they are | 
viewed, and importance attached to them as| 
laying sure foundations for beneficial legislation | 
and good government), we have only to add| 
that Dr. Cleland’s essay contained some curious | 
particulars respecting the paupers of Glasgow, | 
and the expense of maintaining them ; but | 
what will the English reader think when we| 
mention a fact of the same kind which we! 
learned in Edinburgh, namely, that, so ably are | 
the poor-laws administered there, the main-| 
tenance of the paupers in the largest parish, | 
the West Kirk, amounts to no more than ten-| 
pence-halfpenny for each individual in the 
workhouse per week ? Nor be it thought that 
they are starved or ill-treated: on the contrary, 
we were assured that the whole was the result 
of careful management and the comparative 
cheapness of provisions—so that the poor were 
healthy, and fed as well as the labouring pea- 
santry of the country. What a contrast to an 
English workhouse, and the allowances to 
English paupers ! 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Dr. BrrxseEcx on the preservation of timber 
and other vegetable substances. —This was an 
able exposition of Mr. Kyan’s discovery for 
geen dry rot, mildew, and decay in tim. 

r, canvass, cordage, &c. We have so fre- 
quently directed public attention to this prin. 
ciple, that it would now be quite a work of 
supererogation to say a word on the subject 
more than to repeat, that a saturated solution 
of corrosive sublimate, into which the material 
is placed for a short time, completely preserves 
it from future decay. Dr. Birkbeck, however, 
in his admirable address, threw together such a 
number of instructive observations on vegetable 





apparent and necessary was it then to effect a 
vacuum as regarded air and water, and to 
render the albumen, &c. not decomposable ! 
This was the chief end of Mr. Kyan’s valuable 
discovery. Many well-authenticated specimens 


| of prepared and unprepared materials, depo- 


sited for years in the fungus-pit at Woolwich, 
which possesses such a villanous compound of 
air that it was remarked neither animal nor 
vegetable life continued in it, were produced ; 
the effects of mildew and rot were as obvious 
in the latter as their total absence was won- 
derful in the former. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Srx Grorcr Murray in the chair.—Another 
short letter from Captain Back to Mr. Barrow 
was read, (see last Lit. Gaz.)— Instead of the 
remaining portion of Major Felix’s account 
of his journey to Mount Sinai being read, 
there was substituted a communication made 
to Captain Sabine by Mr. Douglass, who, 
our botanical friends will recollect, left 
England some years ago, and has since 
been botanising in the Sandwich Islands. 
The paper is chiefly filled with particulars of 
certain journeys to the volcanic mountains. 
With the exception of ferns, the beauty of 
which, springing from the lava, is mentioned 
by the writer, there were few or no other 
specimens met with. He describes the sound 
produced by these volcanoes as surpassing the 
noise of “ the whole steam-engines of the 
universe.” His last sleeping elevation was 
upwards of 10,000 feet; he occasionally suf- 
fered severely from heat, his eyelids being 
scorched and literally dried up. Although we 
paid considerable attention to the paper, no 
analysis can be given, it is so mixed up with 
details geological, botanical, barometrical, &c. 
Sir G. Murray then presented the royal pre- 
mium to Lieut. Burnes, observing that such an 
act was one of the most pleasing duties of a 
chairman. He animadverted on the travels 





———— 
of Lieutenant Burnes, which were of the most 
interesting character, whether viewed in refer. 
ence to the classical recollections of ancient his. 
tory, or in connexion with the more modern 
and momentous concerns of this empire. To 
trace the course of the Indus was Lieut. Burnes’s 
first object—water communication through the 
midst of a great country being properly con- 
sidered of the highest importance to its inha. 
bitants, as regarded their commerce, their 
manufactures, their arts, and last, not least, 
their religion ; especially so in those states where 
the population was in comparative ignorance 
and degradation. After noticing Lieutenant 
Burnes’s exploration of the Oxus, Sir George 
observed that he felt particularly gratified at 
the circumstance, that no branch of the public 
service was more prominent in fostering and 
bringing forward talent than the service of the 
East India Company, to which Lieutenant 
Burnes belonged. Aided by the Company, 
and by the vigour of his native character, the 
energy of his mind, his daring courage, his 
classical knowledge and store of science, he 
pursued his journey to central Asia, passed 
from Cabool to Bokhara, pushing his disco. 
veries into a country interesting to all English. 
men, and making many important corrections 
of errors in the geography of the East. By 
the patient perseverance and sound judgment 
which he displayed, he made his way through 
a barbarous country, which would have baffled 
any other man less endowed. 

Lieutenant Burnes, in return, addressed 
the meeting. He felt very grateful for the 
honour and approbation bestowed on him by 
the Geographical Society. Many travellers, he 
observed, had gone part of the same route be- 
fore him, on their own account ; he, however, 
had been stimulated, assisted, and protected by 
the East India Company: through its great 
political influence he was enabled to proceed 
with safety over his extended route. He 
was exceedingly pleased to see around him 
many gallant officers of that service, who 
had been his companions in arms and in 
early life. After running over the course 
of his travels, Lieutenant Burnes stated, 
that when in the midst of the deserts of Tar- 
tary, in company with Mr. Moorcroft, he 
received a letter from a French gentleman at 
Lahore, together with the East India Gazette, 
in which was an account of the Geographical 
Society of London, setting forth its anxiety to 
promote the exploration of central Africa: the 
receipt of the information gladdened the hearts 
of the travellers, and added new life to them 
in their perilous undertaking. In conclusion, 
Lieutenant Burnes said he was altogether 
inadequate to the task of properly expressing 
the high sense he entertained of the notice and 
kindness conferred upon him. 

The meeting was very numerously attended. 
Several members were elected. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. GrEENOvGH, president, in the chair.— 
The reading of Mr. Darwin Rogers’s paper, on 
the geology of the central and western portions 
of North America, was resumed and concluded. 
A communication by Mr. de la Becke was 
afterwards read, on the anthracitic formation 
near Bideford ; and a paper by Mr. Allan 
Cunningham on the physical and geological 
structure of the country between Newcastle 
(New South Wales) and the Dividing Ridge 
in 28° 3’ south lat. and 152° 24’ east long. was 
commenced. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Tur first general meeting of this Society, foy 
the present session, was held on the 6th instant ; 
sir Alex. Johnston, V.P., in the chair. A great 
number of donations, received during the vaca. 
tion, were laid upon the table; among these 
were a very curious pack of Hindu playing- 
cards, presented by Mr. Moslin. The pack 
consists of eight suits, each having twelve cards 
of a circular form, viz. a king, a wazir, and 
spots from one to ten. In these suits the king 
is the highest, and the wazir the second. The 
suits are divided into two classes: in the first, 
after the king and the wazir, the highest num. 
bers, from ten to one, are most powerful. In 
the second, the lowest numbers, from one to 
ten, are most powerful.—From Sir Henry Wil- 
lock, eight casts from the sculptured ruins of 
Persepolis, and a brick and a whistle from Ba- 
bylon. From Miss Forbes, daughter of Gen. 
Forbes, two well-executed drawings, by a Mal- 
tese artist: one of the ruins of an ancient 
building on the island of Gazo, and the other a 
copy from “‘ Newnham’s Antiquities of Ireland,” 
representing a ruin called Augh na Clough 
Mullin, and very much resembling the former. 
From Miss Emma Roberts, her ‘ Oriental 
Scenes.” From Colonel Colebrooke, specimens 
of Paddy, or rice in the husk ; two madrepores 
from the coast of Ceylon ; wax from the cinna- 
mon-bush ; and models of a palanquin, a double- 
bottomed boat, and various implements. From 
the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, a French transla- 
tion of ** Aigidius Romanus de Regimine Prin- 
cipum,” supposed to have been written about 
the close of the fourteenth century ; also a very 
curious Syriac MS. From Professor Rosellini, 
the third volume and plates of his very inte- 
resting work on Egypt and Nubia. From 
Captain Seymour Burt, a curiously formed 
shirt worn by the Assamese. From Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, “ Jacquemont’s Letters from 
India, translated into English,” &c. &c.—Mem- 
bers were elected. 

The paper read was a communication from 
Mr. W. C. Taylor, “ On the present state 
and future prospects of Oriental Literature, 
viewed in connexion with the Royal Asiatic 
Society.” The author commenced by a rapid 
sketch of the progress of oriental literature, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to the 
establishment of the British empire in India. 
He asserted that the plans of the Macedonian 
conqueror were manifestly devised by an en- 
lightened mind, and that, had Alexander’s life 
been spared, he would have been remembered 
as the benefactor, not the scourge, of the human 
race. The dynasty of the Ptolemies was the 
only one among the successors of Alexander 
that continued to unite Europe and Asia by the 
bonds of commerce. In Alexandria were to be 
found representatives of all the religious creeds 
and all the philosophic sects of the east and 
west. Hence, when the progress of Christi- 
anity directed the attention of the Greeks and 
Romans to the religion of Asia, the schools of 
Alexandria acquired an importance which had 
a fatal effect on the purity of the Christian 
faith ; for the philosophers attempted to unite 
the simple doctrines of the Gospel with the 
dark and mysterious speculations of the east. 
It seemed not improbable that utter weariness 
of the violence and folly of heresiarchs pre- 
pared the way for that abject submission to 
authority which so long characterised the Chris- 
tian church. The sudden rise and wondrous 
extension of the Saracenic empire attracted less 


been expected; but it began to be extensively 
cultivated when the progress of science, under 
the patronage of the Khaliphs, had placed the 
Arabs at the head of the intellectual world. 
The reformation, by directing public attention 
to the original language of the Scriptures, re- 
vived the study of the Hebrew and its cognate 
dialects, usually called the Semitic family of| 
languages. ‘The increase of the Levantine 
trade in England was followed by a more zealous 
study of Arabic and Persian literature ; but this 
led to an error not yet completely exploded, 
namely, the belief that these literatures were | 
the substance of all the literary treasures of the 
east; and that oriental literature was a uni- 
form something compounded of the Bible and 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; as great 
a mistake as-if European literature had been 
supposed single, made up by a blending of 
Paradise Lost with Don Quixote. He attributed 
the prevalence of more correct notions at pre- 
sent to the establishment of an Asiatic Society 
in Bengal, and shewed that such a Society was 
necessary, both on account of the extent and 


No. 21 sold for 177. 5s ; No. 43, for 102. ; No. 
69, for 107.; No. 90, for 182. 7s. 6d.; No. 
141, for 24/7. 10s.; No. 144, for 141. 14s. 5 
No.149, for 12/.15s. ; No. 150, for 107. ; No.157, 
for 24/1. 10s.; No. 158, for 63/.; No. 160, for 
191. 5s. ; No. 161, for 217. 10s. 

Of the numerous Breten Pieces, No. 164 
produced the highest price, 167. 5s. ; No. 163, 
147. 14s.; No. 165, 12/.5s.; No. 199, 32/.; 
No. 200, 497. Chapman’s Pieces varied from 
127. 5s. (No. 339) to 2/. 1s. (No. 342). The 
numerous Churchyardes Pieces varied from 
31. 3s. (No. 371) to 137. 13s. (No. 363). The 
ballads varied from 6/. 6s. (No. 386) to 23%. 
(No. 383). No. 473 produced 18/.; No. 510, 
127. 12s.; No. 515, 151.3 No. 556, 151. 58.3 
No, 582, 177. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
On the evening of Wednesday last, being the 
sixty-sixth anniversary of the institution of the 
Royal Academy, a general assembly of the aca- 








variety of oriental literature, and also on ac- 
count of the errors to which individual investi- 
gators are liable. The author dwelt at great 
length on the advantages and importance of 
the cultivation of oriental literature to the 
British nation, as regarded our mighty empire 
in India and our extensive commercial rela- 
tions with the east. He shewed how much 


done, in the investigation of the geography, 
statistics, and natural history of the countries 
with which we are connected; and declared that 
if the importance of the Royal Asiatic Society 
were fully understood, it would have ‘a branch 
in every sea-port and a member in every count- 
ing-house.”’ 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Tue sword which we noticed in our last report 
of the proceedings of this Society was presented 
by Mr. Henry Herman Kater: it is a curious 
relic, and we hope its date and origin will be 
successfully investigated. 


CHELTENHAM LITERARY AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL INSTITUTION. 

Tue monthly meeting of this Society took 
| place on ‘Tuesday evening, Dr. Boisragon, pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The Rev. George Bonner, 
LL.B. delivered an eloquent lecture; the sub- 
ject of which was, ‘‘ A general and popular 
view of the state of the Fine Arts in this 
country.” At the close of the lecture, the 
thanks of the meeting to Mr. Bonner were 
voted by acclamation.—Mr. Walter has under- 
taken to deliver three lectures on the “‘ History 
of Germany, from the earliest period to the 
times of Arminius.” 


BIBLIOTHECA HEBERIANA, PART IV. 

The sale of this part, comprising the most ex- 
tensive and rare collection of early English 
poetry ever brought together, commenced on 
Monday, the 8th inst. at Mr. Evans’s auction- 
room, Pall Mall. 
not produced the extraordinary high prices they 
did about the period of the Roxburgh sale, yet 
few of them have sold at what may be termed 
low; and, considering so many collectors have 
departed this life within a few years, the bid- 
dings have commenced and continued with 
spirit by the few collectors who remain. Great 
credit is due to the conductors of the British 
Museum in securing many unique works, and 
much praise is also due to Mr. Baber for his 





attention to oriental literature than might have 








discriminating judgment in selecting them. 


had been done, and how much remained to be| 


Although the books have} 


demicians was held at Somerset House, when 
the usual distribution of prizes to the students 
in drawing, painting, modelling, and architec- 
ture took place. ‘The present year is what is 
|termed a by-year; the gold medals, therefore, 
} were not awarded, their adjudication being only 
— The successful candidates were as 
follow :— Mr. George Sayer, for the best copy 
of ** The Assumption,” by Murillo, from the 
Dulwich Gallery, now in the School of Paint. 
ling, the silver medal and the Lectures of the 
| Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely 
bound and inscribed. For this prize there were 
five competitors. — Mr. James Walsh, for the 
best drawing from the life, the silver medal. 

or this prize there were ten competitors.— 
Mr. John Johnson, for the best architectural 
drawing, from actual admeasurement, of the 
Council Office and Board of Trade, at White- 
hall, the silver medal. For this prize there 
were six competitors. — Mr. Eldred Lea, for 
the best drawings from the antique, of the 
“ Head of Jupiter,’ and “ The Laughing 
Faun,” the silver medal. For this prize there 
were fourteen competitors.—Mr. George Medus 
Bool, for the best model in alto-relievo, from 
the antique, of the ** Discobolus,” the silver 
medal. For this prize there were five com- 
petitors.— The president then briefly addressed 
the students. He congratulated them, gene. 
rally, on the result of their efforts ; observing 
|that many of the works which had been offered 
in competition manifested qualities which were 
highly creditable to the talents and application 
of the young artists by whom they were pro- 
duced. With respect, however, to the greater 
number of the copies which had been made in 
the School of Painting, he must remark that, 
notwithstanding their claims to praise as re- 
garded mechanical excellence, they exhibited a 
feebleness of design, against which the aspiring 
student ought to guard. The merit of the 
drawings from the life was particularly deserv- 
ing of notice, and on that account he confessed 
his surprise that no models in the same depart- 
|ment should have been received by the academy. 
In the drawings from the antique, considerable 
skill in detail and execution had been displayed ; 
so much so, that had the academy departed 
from their usual custom of not awarding a 
second medal, they must have adjudged three, 
to as many performances of equal excellence. 
Sir Martin further urged a close and unremit- 
ting study of the human figure, as essential to 
spirit and correctness of design. Purity of de- 
sign, it must be admitted, was not the cha- 
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racteristic of the British school; indeed, its 
deficiency in that respect was its most vulner- 
able point. Yet design was the quality of art 
on which all other qualities depended. It had 
been termed the grammar of art; but it was 
more, it was its intelligent language. Every 
precept, every example, every rule of taste, 
every principle of criticism, combined to enforce 
the cultivation of this quality ; which, if added 
to the splendid qualities which our school al- 
ready possessed, would enable British artists to 
enter into honourable rivalry with the ancient 
and foreign schools, and would eventually ele. 
vate them to an undisputed pre-eminence. For 
the cultivation of this branch of study every 
advantage was afforded to the students by the 
Academy ; and he was convinced that all that 
was requisite was to awaken their enthusiasm 
and direct it to so important an object, in order 
to insure their ultimate triumph. 

The general assembly afterwards proceeded 
to appoint officers for the ensuing year, when 
Sir Martin Archer Shee was unanimously re- 
elected president. 


Council: New List.— Alfred Edward Chalon, ‘Thomas 
Phillips, Augustus Wall Calicott, and William Wilkins, 
rs, 


_Old List.—Charles Lock Eastlake, Wm. Mulready, Esqrs. 
Sir J. Wyatville, and Geo. Jones, Esq. 

Visitors in the Life Academy: New List.— Richard 
Cook, William Etty, Henry Howard, William Hilton, 
and Edwin Landseers, Esqrs. 

Old List.—A. E. Chalon, C, L, Eastlake, J.M. W. Tur- 
ner, and A, Cooper, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the School of Painting : New List.—Abraham 
Cooper, William Etty, William Mulready, and J. M. W. 
Turner, Esqrs. 

Old List.—C. L. Eastlake, T. Phillips, H. Howard, and 
A. E. Chalon, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected,.—W. Mulready, J. M. W. Turner, 
and R. Westmacott, Esqrs. 


From Returns relating to the Royal Academy, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 24th June, 1834. 


‘* THERE are five professors in the Royal Aca- 
demy; viz., those of anatomy, perspective, 
architecture, sculpture, and painting; each of 
whom is to deliver six lectures annually. The 
number of lectures delivered in the Academy 
during the last ten years is as follows :— 
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within the frame, are correctly copied from the 
parliamentary document, except that the word 
**none” is here inserted instead of its dumb pro- 
totype(—). The columns of totals are added in 
order to prevent mistakes; and the professor of 
anatomy is kept somewhat apart, because he is 
not a member of the Royal Academy, nor even 
an artist, but a surgeon. 

Thus—whilst under pretext of bad sight, ill 
health, death, and resignation, the Academi- 
cians compound their accounts with the stu- 
dents for 533 per cent—gentlemen whose more 
important avocations might well excuse occa- 
sional absence have not omitted one lecture in 
ten years. 

This is the first inquiry made by parliament; 
the result is, that for six years not one lecture 
on perspective has been delivered within the 
walls of the Academy; that, during a still 
longer period, the infirmities of the professor 
of architecture put a stop to instruction in that 
department, which has been re-opened by sub- 
stitute; that, ultimately, even with this irre- 
gular mode of proceeding, four academician 
professorships have, in ten years, produced only 
129 lectures, instead of 240. * 


ZINCOGRAPHY. 

The Ruins of St. Stephen’s Chapel. <A speci- 
men of the new process of printing from Zinc- 
plate: printed by Day and Haghe. Vacher 
and Son. 

In the Literary Gazette of the 20th of Sep- 

tember last, we stated that lithography, it was 

said, was likely to be superseded, at least in a 

great degree, by the invention of an ingenious 

Frenchman, M. Breugnot, who had succeeded 

in preparing a composition of metal, whose basis 

was zinc, upon which drawing and writing could 

e effected with equal, if not with greater facility 

than upon stone, and from which impressions 
could be as easily obtained. We also stated 
that this new art had several advantages over 
lithography ; amongst others, the cheapness 
and portability of the plates, as compared with 
stone ; for that they could even be adapted to 
a lady’s portfolio, and might be made of any 
thickness and size—a great desideratum in 
lithography. 
The print, the title of which stands at the 
head of the present notice, and which, we are 
informed, was drawn on the plate by Mr. An- 
drew Picken, was the first example of zinco- 
graphy which we had met with; and we were 
so much pleased with its force, clearness, and 
delicacy, and with the flatness and gradation 
of its tones, that we were induced to make some 
inquiries respecting this new and valnable art ; 
the result of which inquiries we subjoin. 

Zinc is a metal which may always be found 

pure at shops and places where they profess to 

work in zine. It is one of those metals which 
cannot be adulterated with any other metal 
cheaper than itself; and, therefore, it may 
generally be depended on. When required to 
be used for zincography, that is, as a substitute 
for the lithographic stone, it ought to be selected 
free from blisters or cracks; some of which 
defects proceed from the process of rolling, and 
some from the sheets being coiled up, after 
having been rolled, for the convenience of 
transport. The plate is prepared by rubbing 
its surface with a small stone and fine sand, 
in such a way as to produce a uniform grain ; 
and this granulated surface is found best, 
whether for drawings in the chalk, or for 


* We are indebted to a cort pondent for this com- 
munication, which we insert without comment. We 
understand it is to be brought forward in the Academy; 


and then, if necessary, we shall have no hesitation in 





drawings in the pen-and-ink style. The 
crayons, and all the other processes, are 'the 
same as for lithographic drawing; but the 
mode of preparing the drawing for printing is 
a secret, and is different from lithography, 
Printing from zinc was attempted many years 
ago, both on the continent and in England: 
it was abandoned, we imagine, because the 
very great greediness of zinc for grease—and 
the crayons, &c., alluded to above, are com. 
posed of greasy materials—was not discovered, 
M. Breugnot lately re-introduced it in Paris; 
and several of his specimens have been shewn 
in England, as an inducement to some person 
to take out a patent for the invention. The 
process, however, adopted at the establishment 
of Messrs. Day and Haghe, lithographers to 
the king, is not the same as the French method, 
but was communicated to those gentlemen by 
one of their printers, a Polish refugee. As far 
as they have tried it (and they have printed 
between two and three thousand from one 
plate), it promises to give great satisfaction, 
One of the principal advantages of zincography 
is, that the very finest touches will print a great 
number. The drawings of amateurs and inex. 
perienced persons will also be likely to be the 
more successful, as drawing on zinc is not 
attended with the timidity of drawing on stone, 
The plates are likewise very portable, and are 
not liable to the accidents, from breakage, &c., 
to which lithographic stones are subject. 
SCULPTURE. 

WE rejoice to hear that our admirable sculptor, 
Baily, has been commissioned to execute a 
statue of Dr. Jebb, the late venerable Bishop 
of Limerick. Of a mother and child by the 
same accomplished artist we have the highest 
report : it is described to be an exquisite group, 
and altogether worthy of the sculptor of Eve. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
THE REV. E. IRVING. 
Mr. Irvine, the famous preacher, died at 
Glasgow on the 6th, aged 42. Mr. Irving 
was a native, we believe, of the same parish 
as Mr. Pringle. His literary productions con- 
sist of sermons, &c. In the pulpit, he was at 
times as powerful and eloquent as any man we 
ever heard ; though his strange doctrines ulti- 
mately led to much controversy. He was cu- 
riously familiar with early Scots ballad lore; 
and, when unbent in private society, delighted 
in repeating, or rather chanting, scraps of these 
national memorials. 
THOMAS PRINGLE, ESQ. 

WE have the melancholy task of announcing 
the death of this amiable individual, whose 
literary productions have so often elicited out 
cordial praise. Mr. Pringle was born in Rox- 
burghshire, on the border of Berwickshire, and 
was only forty-six years of age. He was lame 
from his infancy. Some years ago, he accor 
panied a part of his family to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where he pursued his literary career. 
Mr. P. had some concern in the starting of 
Blackwood’s Magazine ; and, besides his many 
contributions to periodical works, published 
some pleasing poetry. He was the editor of 
Friendship’s Offering; and wrote many 
excellent articles in that Annual. Mr. Prin- 
gle was also the secretary to the Anti-slavery 
Association, and superintended their publica- 
tions. He was on the eve of returning to the 
Cape when seized with his mortal illness ; and, 
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ing our sentiments, Hd. L. G. 


we fear, like most labourers in the field of lite 
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yature, he died poor, leaving a widow and 
sister, whom he protected, to lament his loss. 


RICHARD MILLIKEN, ESQ. 

Ow the Gth instant, at his house in Grafton 
Street, Richard Milliken, Esq., in his 51st year. 
Aman more estimable in the relations of pri- 
vate life, or in his intercourse with his fellow- 
citizens —a man more beloved by those who 
shared in his friendship and acquaintance, and 
more sincerely regretted, never lived. As a 
father of a very numerous and interesting 
family—as the husband of an amiable and ex- 
emplary woman, there was no man more affec- 
tionate or more devoted ; as a citizen of Dublin, 
engaged in a business which brought him into 
contact with the gentry of the country, with 
literary men, and the learned professions, we 
are satisfied that few men were regarded with 

ter respect, and had so many personal 
friends.—[ We copy this tribute to an eminent 
bookseller and publisher from a Dublin jour- 
nal; sincerely joining in the tribute of respect 
and regret which it pays to departed worth.— 
Ed. L. G.) 


ALEXANDER CHALMERS, ESQ. 
WE have just read in the journals the death 
of this eminent author, at the age of 76. His 
biographical and other works are very volumi- 
nous and valuable ; for he devoted his long life 
indefatigably to literary pursuits. 





DRAMA. 

Our dramatic critique for the past week may 
properly be confined within very small bounds. 
At Covent Garden Othello was travestied, Mr. 
Denvil doing Iago, in place of Othello, and Mr. 
Vandenhoff vice versa. The Clandestine Mar- 
riage was announced one night, but Hamlet 
was murdered instead. Indeed, such a week 
of failures, except Thursday, when the houses 
were fortunately shut, has not been paralleled 
even under the present management. 

Mrs. Nesbitt has been added to the fair band | 
at the Strand Theatre. At the Victoria, Two’ 
Murderers are having a great run; Wallack 
and Vale acting very cleverly. At the Surrey, 
Jacob Faithful has been dramatised. 








VARIETIES. 

British Museum.—Three of the trustees of 
this institution have died within a short period 
of each other, viz. Earl Hardwicke, Earl 
Spencer, and the Duke of Gloucester. Mr. 
Bankes, sen., a fourth trustee, is so ill that 
he is unable to attend to the business of the 
Museum. Unfortunately, he was one of its 
most active officers. 

Earthquake, &c.—The Scotsman newspaper 
states, that on the 25th of August, the date of 
a violent eruption of Vesuvius, the shock of an 
earthquake was felt at Comrie, in Perthshire. 

Meteors. — The New York Journal of Com- 
merce contains (Nov. 19) a story about some 
shower of a thousand meteors, seen and foreseen 
by Professor Olmsted, of Yale College, and 
which fell during several hours, from midnight 
to day-dawn, on the 13th. As last year, the 
writer adds, they appeared to radiate from a 
common centre in the constellation Leo. 

Dutch Pictures.—A number of paintings, by 
celebrated masters, which have been locked up 
for forty years, were recently found at Brus- 
sels, They are on wood and copper, and con- 
sist of a Portrait of Admiral de Ruyter, by 
Rembrandt; a Street in Leyden, by Jan Steen, 
with figures; a Landscape, by G. Netscher, 
with the death of Mary Magdalen introduced ; | 





and another of the Rhine near Treves, with 
Genevieve of Brabant and her child at the foot 
of a tree; seven portraits of Netscher, by him- 
self, on a small enamel table; and portraits of 
Maurice of Nassau by Vanderneuf, of F. Mieris 
(aged 28) byhimself, of William I., Louis, Wil- 
liam John, and Philip of Nassau, by Mirevelt, 
and of Frederick Henry, by Gonzales Coques. 
They are all said to be in the highest preserva- 
tion, and admirable specimens of the artists. 

Rock Avalanche.—One of those partial dis- 
ruptions of nature which perform the works of 
geology took place in September at Santa Vera, 
in Peru; where a mass of rock, loosened by the 
weather, descended with a dreadful crash upon 
the peaceful village below, and destroyed twenty- 
three of its inhabitants, besides many sheep, 
cattle, and other animals. 

Swan River.—The last accounts from this 
settlement are to nearly the middle of May, 
when the colony was quiet, and, though pro- 
visions were rather high-priced, increasing in 
productiveness and prosperity. 

Longevity of Quakers.—The Derbyshire Cou- 
rier states, that the Society of Friends have 
recently been engaged in statistical inquiries, 
which tend to demonstrate that longevity in 
their sect is the result of their regular habits 
and temperance. As a proof, it is stated, that 
in Chesterfield churchyard the aggregate age of 
the last 100 individuals buried, to the date of 
16th November, was 2,516 years and a half, 


=| while the aggregate of the last 100 Quakers 


amounted to 4,790 years seven months; giving 
an average of the duration of life of the former 
of only 25 years two months, and of the latter 
of 47 years ten months. We need not cry, 
** Long life to the Quakers !” 

Russian Calculating Boy.—Another of these 
arithmetical phenomena has recently appeared 
in Russia. His name is Ivan Petroff; he is 
eleven years old, the son of illiterate peasants, 
and can neither read nor write; yet he solves 
the most difficult questions of calculation by a 
process of mind which he cannot explain. The 
emperor, having witnessed his powers, has given 
1000 roubles for his education. 

Ocean Currents. —A bottle thrown over- 

board from the South American packet in the 
Gulf Stream off Cape Cod, lat. 40° 30’ N., long. 
68° W. in March last, was on Tuesday picked 
up on the shore at Southport. 
_ Parli tary Debates. —We find that it is 
intended in the new House of Commons to 
construct a gallery immediately behind and 
above the Speaker's chair, exclusively for the 
parliamentary reporters, with easy means of 
egress and regress, and every other accommo. 
dation that may be deemed desirable. This is 
as it should be. We could perfectly under- 
stand, although we did not concur in them, the 
objections which some persons formerly enter- 
tained to the practice of publishing reports of 
the debates in parliament; but when those 
objections were abandoned, and when the pub- 
lication was, we may justly say, sanctioned by 
the tacit acquiescence of both houses, we never 
could understand why every possible facility 
was not afforded for the correct execution of a 
task which must be sufficiently difficult and 
laborious even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. 

Diamond.—Galignani’s Paris paper contains 
an account of a fine diamond found by a poor 
man in a piece of wood from the Levant, and 
which is valued at 500,000 francs, and would 
be worth much more if it had not a slight tinge 
of yellow. It had, it is supposed, been con- 
pat a in the tree when young. 

“ Logic’ How is it,’ said we to an inci- 





pient wag a few days since,—‘ how is it that 
homely women always have the clearest heads ?’ 
* Why,’ said he, ‘ it is according to the rule 
laid down by St. Paul—‘ to the pure all things 
are pure,’ even so to the plain all things are 
plain.’ "—New York Bookseller's Advertiser. 

* Phraseology.—We have often been amused 
with anecdotes illustrative of the peculiar 
phraseology of some of the people of the Western 
States. A gentleman from the eastern part of 
this State, who has just completed a tour 
through the wilds of the West, gave us the fol- 
lowing. He rode up to a house in Illinois, 
around which were more improvements than 
were common to the country. On inquiring of 
the owner if he would sell the premises, he re- 
plied he would. ‘ What do you ask ?” was the 
second interrogatory. ‘I ax a good deal.’ 
* How much is that?’ ‘ A right smart chance 
of money.’ * What isa right smart chance of 
money ?”? -* A heap more than I gin for it.’ 
‘ Well, sir, what is your price, now, per acre ?” 
* Y’'ll allow I don’t want to sell it.’ ”—Jbid. 

* 4 Sailor’s Wedding.—A tar, just returned 
from sea, met one of his female acquaintances. 
He was so overjoyed, that he determined to 
marry her; but at the altar the parson de. 
murred, as there was not cash enough between 
them to pay the fees ; upon which Jack offered 
a few shillings, saying, ‘ Never mind, brother, 
marry us as far as it will go.’ ”’—Ibid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard will issue, in the 
course of the autumn, Miss Fanny Kemble’s (Mrs. But~- 
ler’s) book on America and American manners. 

A volume is now in the press in Philadelphia, entitled 
Men and Manners in New Orleans. The author resided 
more than twenty years in that city. 

Naval History of the United States, by the Author of 
** Sketches of Turkey,” (Dr. De Kay, of this city.) 

A tale in one volume, by the Author of *‘ Guy Rivers,” 

W.G. Simms, of this city.) 

Part of Bulwer’s new novel, ‘‘ The Last Days of Pom- 
peii,” has been received, and is in the press of the Harpers. 
—New Yorker. 

Also, ** France, Social, Literary, and Political,” by H. L, 
Bulwer, a brother of the novelist, whose knowledge of 
the subject on which he writes is said to be extensive and 
profound.— Ibid.—(The above six notices are from the 
New York Bookseller’s Advertiser.) 


In the Press. 

Coghlam’s New Pocket Picture of London, arranged in 
Alphabetical order, with a Map.—Directions for insuring 
Personal Safety during Storms of Thunder and Lightning, 
and for the right application of Conductors to Houses, 
&c. by John Leigh, jun., Esq.—A pamphlet, entitled 
England, France, Russia, and Turkey. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sacred History of the World, by Sharon Turner, F.S.A, 
&c. Vol. IL., 8vo. 148. bds. — Short Whist; its Rise, Pro- 
ee and Laws, by Major A*****, 18mo. 3s. cloth.— 

“ncyclopedia of Gardening, by J.C. Loudon, F.L.H., &c. 
new edit. 1 vol. thick 8vo. 27. 10s. bds. ~ Simple Hymns 
and Poems for Infant Schools, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. — 
Lapland and its Rein-Deer, 18mo. 2s. cloth.—Holydays at 
Brighton; or, Sea-side Amusements, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.— 
Sketches from a Youthful Circle, fcp. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cloth.— 
Memoirs of John F. Oberlin, fifth edit. 18mo. 5s. cloth; 
6s. silk.—Family Prayers, by Rev. A. M. Toplady, new 
edit. 18mo. 2s. bd. — Pastoral Appeals on Prayer, by Rev. 
R. M. Hamilton, 18mo. 2s. cloth.— Death; with other 
Poems, by Robert Montgomery, fifth edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
cloth. — The Commemorative Wreath on Extinction of 
Slavery, 12mo. 3s. cloth; 5s. silk.—A Narrative of Events 
in the south of France, and of the Attack on New Orleans 
in 1814 and 1815, by Capt. John Cooke, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds. — The Practical Elocutionist, by Alex. Bell, 12mo. 
5s. 6d. bd. — Cruise’s Digest of the Laws of real Property, 
fourth edit., by H. P. White, Esq. 7 vols. 8vo. 5i. 12s. 
—The Princess; or, the Beguine, by Lady Morgan, 3 vols. 
ag 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. bds. — Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 

ol. VI. «* Game Birds,” 12mo. 6s. cloth. — A Treatise on 
Nautical Surveying, by Commander Edward Belcher, 
royal 8vo., Plates, 2ls. cloth. — Practical Precedents in 
Pleading in Accordance with the recent Rules and Statutes, 
by Charles Petersdorff, Esq. 8vo. 15s. bds. — Robert 
D’Artois; or, the Heron Vow, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
bds.— The Christian’s Family Assistant, by Rev. H. S. 
a fifth edit. 8vo. 15s. bds. — Remains of Alex- 
ander Knox, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. bds.—Tough Yarns; a Series 
of Naval Tales and Sketches, by the Author of ‘* Green- 





wich Hospital,” 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank-Sketches of Corfu, Historical and Domestic, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 8s, cloth.—Wild’s Instructions for Build- 
ing Cottages for the humbler Classes in En; end and Ire- 
land, and for Emigrants, with engravings, 8vo. 7s, bds. — 
Burford Cottage and its Robin Red-breasts, 12mo. 7s. 
cloth. — The Acharnenses of a with Notes b 
T. Mitchell, A.M. 8vo. 10s. bds.—— History of the Britis 
Colonies, . M. Martin, Vol. III, (Possessions in North 
America), nine Maps, 8vo, 25s. cloth._-The Law; Practice 
and Principles of Church-rates, for the guidance of Parish 
Vestries, 12mo, 1s. sewed.—Substance of a Clinical Lecture 
on a Case of net ee by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
&c. &c. Bvo, 2s, — The Model-Book ; a Treatise on 
the French Language, founded on Jacotot’s Method, by 
J. Tourrier, 8vo. 8s. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 
November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 27 | From 26 to 46 968 to 29°58 
Friday ---- 28 cove OB os «+ 29°46 
Saturday-- 29 | «++» 36 ++ 49 ++ 30°40 
Sunday--+- 30 | «s+» 34 ++ 47 2 ++ 29°37 


December, 
Monday -- 1 coos 3B +s 50 fe e+ 29°16 
| coco 40 oe 8 oe “6 


Tuesday -- 2 f 
Wednesday 3 sore 39 ++ Sl + 30°09 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

The morning of the 27th generally clear; rain in the 
evening; the 28th cloudy, except the evening; the 29th 
and 30th ped _ rain at times on the Ist inst. ; 
the 2d and : 3d cloud 

Rain fallen °55 of a an inch. 


December, Thermometer. 
Thursday: - From 40 to 51 
Friday ---- cose DD - 
Saturday-- 6 tees 
Sunday---- tees 30°06 -- 
Monday “> 8] eoee 9 «e 30°06 
Tuesday -- 9) «++ . 30°42 -. 
Wednesday | vere 30 ‘ | 80-15 -. 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

The 4th cloud —— the evening: the morning and 
evening of the 5t very foggy ; 3; the 6th, 7th, and morning 
of the 8th cloudy, with rain at times on the two latter 
days; the 9th generally clear. Rain on the morning of 
the 10th; otherwise Fen inch, clear. 

Rain fallen, 425 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS, 
Latitude---+++ 51° 3732” N. 

Longitude-.-- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


3016 
30°07 
30°00 


30-14 
30°03 
30°02 
30-07 
30°13 
30°36 
30°30 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. November 1834. 

Thermometer—Highest.---+-+++ 60°75’--the 3d. 
Lowest -+ + 26°00 ---- 6th. 
Mean. - 41°°1375. 
Barometer—Highest---+---+ 30°18-+-++. 15th, 
Lowest «+++++++ 20°W)-+++ 2th. 
Mean. .«++++-++++ 29° 68188. 

Number of days of rain, 10. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 2-35. 

Winds.—4 East—1 West—6 North—5 South—4 North- 
east—1 South-east—4 South-west—5 North-west. 

General Observations. — ‘The thermometer reached an 
elevation above the maximum in November last year, 
which was extraordinarily high, and the mean was above 
those in the last five years for the same month; the 

uantity of rain was less than since November 1829; and 
the Jed remarkably with the quantity 

of rain, the mean not having been so high since t 

above referred to: the weather was generally fine. 
Bow fallen at Highgate during the month of November, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, PRINTSELLERS, 
we te ypepecy &c.— To be disposed of, with imine. 

diate ion, a good Business in full rade, in one of th 
most ourishing Towns on the Coast, within 70 miles of rita 
the Proprietor being desirous of retiring. 

Further particulars may be had by addressing a letter (post- 
paid) to A. B, care of Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, London; or by persona! application, 


ITHOGRAPHY. — Day’s Patent Litho- 

graphic Presses, Pe oe Stones, and every Ma- 

terial of the best quality used in this Art, are supplied at the 

Establishment of Day and meant Lithographers to the King, 17 
Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fie! 

Zincography.—The Nobility, Gentry, Artists, 
Publishers, and the Public in general, are yeopecttally informed, 
that, at this Establishment, they may obtain Zinc Plates, pro- 
perly prepared for the execution of Drawings, either in the chalk 
or pen and ink style (by the same process as Lithography). The 
Zinc Plate, from its portability, renders it a delightful substitute 
for the Lithographic Stone, whilst it is pleasant to draw upon, 
and will furnish a great number of good impressions, Plates 
drawn on Zinc may be seen in Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine for 
December, published by Longman and Co. 

Also, just published by Vacher and Son, 29 Parliament Street, 
and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 

Two Views of the Ruins of St. Stephen’s 
sar dedicated, b; permission, to the Speaker. 

he Plates in ade As 
by “Tongan and Co. on the lst of January next, will jalee' be drawn 
on Zinc 
Portraits, Land Archi al and Mechanical Draw- 
ings, Maps, Plans of Estates, and Writing, and Drawings of 
—s description, executed in a superior manner, 


SINGLE GENTLEMAN wishes to 


engage as English Teacher in some respectable Semi- 
nary. Salary a secondary consideration. 
Letters, post-paid, ry Y. Z., the Rev. Dr. Cox, Hackney, 
or the dicsade Dr. NewaeD, Bow. 


hlichea 








vO. price Sixpence, a 
UPPLEMENT to the CATALOGUE of 
BOOKS on SALE by JOHN and ARTHUR ARCH, 
61 Cornhill. 
The Catalogue with the Supplement, price 2s. 


"FOURTH | EDITIO 
R. LODGE'S. “PEERAGE for 1835, 


Revised and corrected throughout to the present time 
from the personal communications of the Nobility. ’ 


Rome and its Vicinity. 
By Sir William Gell. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 
Visits at Home and Abroad. 
By Mrs. Jameson, 
Author of «« tnaceresoe of Women.” 


Celebrated Female Sovereigns ; 
heir Lives. 
By Mrs. Jameson, 
Author of “ Characteristics of Women.” 
Vv. 
Shakspeare’s Trial for Deer-Stealing. 

“ This book deserves to have its dwelling-place near the loved 
and everlasting name of Shakspeare; and we are very sure that 
posterity will find it there.”—Ezaminer. 

_ Sounders and Otley, Conduit Street, Henover Square. 


OPULAR NOVELS. 
MAYOR of WIND.GAP, 


By the O'Hara Family. 
3 vols, post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


II. 
Jacob Faithful. 
By the Author of “« Peter Simple.” 
2d _ 


THE 


The Mardens and the Doventrye. 
'y Miss Pardoe 
Author of Trae of Portugal. * (Just ready.) 
Iv. 
Anne Grey. 
Edited by the Author of * Granby.” 


Vv. 
Two Old Men’s Tales. 
2d edition, 
VI. 
Young Hearts. 
Prefaced by Miss Porter. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 12mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


— : . 
UEEN ANNE BOLEYN; an Historical 
Tragedy. 
By GEORGE LEWIS SMYTH. 

«Mr. Smyth Bas exhibited no ordinary degree of dramatic 
skill.”"—Monthly Magazine. 

“* Written in poetry of a very high order, with characters well 
marked, and a plot, the interest of which is sustained, without 
flagging, to the catastrophe.”—Sunday Herald. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
No, XXXVI. for December, price 2s. 6d. of 


r 

HE BRITISH RAGLSINE, and 

eer Register of Religi and Ecclesiastical Infor- 
mation, conta! 

Church Matters—Historical Notices and Descriptions of Chris- 
tian Architecture in England, No. VII., St. Botolph’s Priory 
Church, Colchester (with an Engraving) — Antiquities —Sacred 
Poetry—Lyra Apostolica, &c.— Sonreupantance: On the History 
of Pontius Pilate—The I es in their 
present ee to the Established die Clerical Charities 
—Steps to be taken in building a Church — County Benefit 
Societies—Omission of Weekly Service— On the Land of Eden— 
The Sabbath, &c. &c. &c.—Reviews of New Books. Miscellanea: 

‘ocuments respecting the Church and Poor — University News 

) Preferments, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** London Literary Gazette. — We have been pleased to 
see occasional extracts from our paper in this respectable 
and valuable journal; but ‘some how or other,’ as wwe 
Yankees say, we always like to see ‘ N. Y. Books, Adv.’ at 
the foot of the extract. We observe in the last Gazette 
the whole of our list of American periodicals copied ver- 
batim, without any credit whatever. ‘Fair play ’s a 
jewel,’ Mr. Gazette.”—{ An accidental omission, we assure 
the editor of the New York Bookseller’s Advertiser, which 
we would willingly quote, as it is our rule to do with every 
publication from which we take even a single line. We 
consider this to be only fair play. | and have always repro- 
bated the contrary practice.—Kad. L. G.} 

As ‘* A Friend of the Abbé Delamennais ” writes both 
insolently and impertinently, he may seek redress where 
he pleases, and be assured that we are not to be bullied 
by Saasive language to do that which decent civility might 
readily induce us to do. 

We shall not interfere between the editor of the «« New 
Oracle of Health,” and they of the old; for who can decide 
when Oracles differ? Suffice it to say, that the New refers 
us to his second No. as refuting the charge of the Old; 
and therein accuses the said Old of being rival pill- -makers 
to Morison. 

Is our Correspondent, who states that Cleopatra’s Needle 
has been transported to Paris, quite sure that this is the 
monument yn ay | offered to the English government ? 
by rather suspect it is another Egyptian column, from 

uxor. 

L. L. R, reached us late (Thursday afternoon); will be 

ered by next week, 





. 


and Deaths — Events of the past Month, and the usual variety of 
information interesting to the Church and Universities. 
J.,G., and Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Water- 
r Place; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clere Smith, 287 Regent 
treet. 
* Five volumes are now completed, and may be had in 
necllin, price 3/. 12s., or any single number to make up sets. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLU why cages ger WORK. 
Now ready, the First Part, price 24. 6d. o 


INDEN’S BYRON BEAUTIES 


a Series of Portraits of the principal Female C haracters 
in Lord Byron’s Poems, engraved from original Paintings. 
Containing—1. Zuleika—2. Donna Julia—3. Donna Inez, with 
Descriptions. 
A few Proofs, 4to. 4s.; India proofs, 5s. 
To be completed i in Twelve Parts. 
Charles Tilt, 86 Fleet Street, 


Price 6s. 


tee NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
1.VI.: GAME BIRDS. Thirty-two Plates, osleured 
from Nature. w ‘ith Portrait and Memoir of Sir oars Raflles. 
By Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. a and 
a and Kenny, Edinburgh; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. 
Jublin. 


“Price | 10s. 6d. in 2 vol. post See, 


ALES of WOMAN’S TRIALS, 
By Mrs. S. C. HALL, 
Author of “ The Bi ” « Sketch 
&c. &c. 
Houl and Son, P. 
of al) Booksellers, 


‘of Irish Ch ” 





London: Row; and to be had 








ders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


8vo. 10s. 
HE ACHARNENSES OF ARISTO.- 
PHANES, with English Notes, Critical and Explana- 
Adapted to the Ane of Schools and Universities. 
By THOMAS MITCHELL 
Late Fe! cad of Sydney Sussex College, ‘Cambridge. 
John John Murrey, Albemarle Street. 


tory. 


jarge vol. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
INGDOM SERMONS; or, Sermons on 
the Accidents. ie Of the Subject; . Of the Relations 
of the a eariy of God to Christ. 
OHN PRING, B.A., late Curate of Bitton. 
Londen: Baldwin and Psasseas Paternoster Row. 


3d edition, price an 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
BANKING. 
By JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; ; Westley and 
Davis, Stationers’ Court. 


ONVERSATION CARDS on SCIEN. 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. 
By the Rev. B. H. DRAPER, 
Gilt edges, in an elegant case and envelope, price 3s. 6d. 

The Youth’s Keepsake, cloth, gilt edges, 
18mo. with Plates, price 2s. 

The Chronology of the Kings of England, 
in Prose and Verse, from the Conquest to the present cnet with 
Portraits of each Keign, on tinted paper. Square i6mo. gilt 
edges, price 1s. 

The Mother’s Question-Book, 18mo. neatly 
half-bound. By the Rev. D. Blair. Comprising the Ist, 2d, and 
3d Catechisms, peice 2s. 6d. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE. Vol. X. is now 
completed, price, in cloth, 16s. 6d. 
On the Ist of January, 1835, will be published, 
x - $ 
No. LXI. commencing a new Volume; those, 
therefore, who may feel desirous of subscribing are requested to 
forward (with as little delay as possible) their names and addresses 
to Mr. Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London 
The Subscription is Half-a- Crown Monthly. 


Dedicand by sergioton. to the Duchess of Kent and Princess 
Victoria, price ~~) Guinea 
HE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 1835. 
Illustrating the Manners and Customs of the Native 
Tribes of India, as well as the Natural and Artificial Wonders of 
that | gorgeous lan 
as hese scenes in India will be read with enduring interest.”— 
At 
a Almost every page furnishes some powerful description.”— 
Spectato: 
“TT se engravings will charm every one.”—Chambers’ Journal. 
«* Of all the annuals, this is by far the most amusing and in- 
structive.”—Sun, 
E. Churton (late Bull and Churton), Public Library, 
20 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
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WORKS ON ROADS, CANALS, &e. 
TISE on ROADS. 


REA 
By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 
8vo. with Plates, 21s, 


Il. 

Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, 
And Interior Communication in general. 
By N. Wood, Civil Engineer, &c. 
8vo. new edition, numerous Plates, 18s 


Ill. 
Memoir on Suspension Bridges. 
By Charles Stewart Drewry, Civil Engineer. 
8vo. numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 


Iv. 
Treatise on Internal Intercourse and Com- 


munication in Civilised States, 
And particularly in Great Britain. 
By Thomas Grahame. 


V. 
Remarks on the Present System of 


Road-Making. 
By John Loudon M‘Adam. 
8 


vo. 78. 6d. 


VI. 
Observations on the Management of Trusts 
for the Care of Turnpike Roads. 
By John Loudon M’Adam. 
8vo. 6s, 
VII. eset 
Remarks on Canal Navigation, 
Iilustrative of the Advantages of the Use of Steam as a Moving 
ower on Canals. 
By William Fairbairn, Engineer. 
8vo. with Plates, 8s. 6d. 


Vill. 
A Six-Sheet Map of the Inland Navigation, 
Canals, and Rail-Roads. 
By J. Walker. 
31. 3s, in sheets; 3/. 13s. 6d. coloured; 4. 14s. 6d. on rollers, 
in case, or as an Atlas, 


IX. 
An Historical Account of Inland Navigation 


and Rail-Roads ; 
Being the Book of Reference to the above. 
By J. Priestley. 
. Le 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo, with Copper-plates, and above 100 Woodcuts, 
price 25s. boards, the 2d edition, considerably enlarged, of 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on the 
DISEASES of the EYE. 
y WILLIAM MACKENZIE, M.D. 
Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Glasgow, and one of the 
Surgeons to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. 
mdon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
In royal 32mo, bound in embossed cloth, lettered in gold, price 
ls. 6d. ; or in richly watered silk, with gilt leaves, price 2s. 6d. 


HE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 

*,* This edition of the first, and perhaps the most popular of 
Scott's poetical Works, is beautifully printed in a ket size; 
and especially in its rich clothing of silk, is likely to be an accept- 
able Christmas present. 

Lendon: Orr and Smith, Amen Corner; John Menzies, 
Edinburgh; and W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 








Under the Superintendence f the Suita Ser the Diffusion of 
Ui now. es 
In 8vo. with Eight Engravings on Steel, and more than 300 on 
Wood, price 7s. cloth, 


RACTICAL GEOMETRY, LINEAR 
PERSPECTIVE and PROJECTION ; including Iso- 
metrical Perspective, Projections of the Sphere, and the Projec- 
tion of Shadows; with Descriptions of the principal Instruments 
used in Geometrical Drawing, &c. 
By THOMAS BRADLEY, 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 


MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE MARDENS and the DAVENTRYS. 


the Author of“ Traits and Traditions of Portugal.” | 


By 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
In 8vo. rey oe bound, 2is.; Proofs, royal 8vo. 2/. 2s.; 
India Proofs, before the letters, royal 8vo. 4/. 4s, 
URNER’S ANNUAL TOUR, for 1835; 
being the Second and ee of Wanderings 
by the Seine. By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
With Twenty Engravings, from Drawings by 
J. M.W. TURNER, Esq. R.A 





The volume for 1834, being the First Volume of“ Wanderings 
by the Seine,” and the volume for 1833, being ‘* Wanderings by 
the Loire,” may be had uniform with the above. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 


CONCORDANCE to the PSALMS of 
DAVID, according to the Version in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 
London: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall; and sold by J. H. 
Parker, Oxford; and H. C. 1 idge, Birmingh 





ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


Just Published, and to be had of all Booksellers. 


I. 

HE SACRED CABINET — Poetry and 
Prose. Two elegant 24mo volumes. Price of each, in 
Boards, 2s. 6d, Silk gilt, 34.6d, Morocco, 5s. The volume of 
Poetry consists of carefully selected pieces, from the best writers, 
on religious subjects; the Prose of the most striking passages 
from the soundest Divines and Laymen, of all ages of the Chris- 

tian Church, 

Notices of the Work. 

*‘ Such selections as one seldom meets with.”— So much 
taste is displayed, that, even if we were to judge it with reference 
to its literary merits alone, we should find great difficulty in 
naming any superior collection.” —** The Prose forms almost a 
complete common-place book of divinity, selected from the most 
eloquent writers in our language.”—‘* A work got up with great 
good taste, and on an admirable principle.”—* It forms two o 
the prettiest volumes we ever saw, and is exactly fitted fora 
Christmas present. It possesses the advantage of pleasing the 
eye, and, at the same time, is admirably calculated to improve 
the understanding, and amend the heart.” — The Spectator says, 
“« The object of the Editors has been, to make them acceptable 
to serious readers, by selecting passages from the best authors ; 
elucidating the most important points of religion, for refreshing 
the minds of those who have little time for continuous reading ; 
and in the hope of attracting the attention of others less ac- 
quainted with books on sacred subjects, to the writers who are 
here quoted. The Editors appear to be well qualified for the 
task, by conscientiousness, experience, and taste.” 


Il. 
Cowper’s Works, with a Life and Notes, by 
Dr. Memes. 3 vols. post 8vo. extra cloth boards, 21s. 
Letters and Life. 2 vols. 15s. 
Poems and Life. 2 vols. 15s. 
Poems. One thick vol. 9s. bds. ; 


or elegantly bound in morocco, in the style of the Annuals, 15s. 
Portraits and Vignettes. 

These editions of Cowper's Works are confessedly the best ever 
published. The Life is one of the most interesting pieces o 
biography in the language. In it the Editor has succeeded in 

iving a new and pleasing interest to the character of Cowper, 
by rescuing religion from the charge of having produced the 
Poet’s madness. 


III. 

Method of Reading the Scriptures in one 
Year. In 4to. 8vo. 12mo. and 32mo, to suit the various sizes of 
Bibles, price 4d. 

Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; Smith, Elder, and Co, London; 
W. Curry, Jun. and €o. Dublin. 


Price 7s. in beards, the 5th edition of 


PATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land 


of Canaan. In Seven Books. Founded on the Holy 
Scriptures. 
By MISS O'KEEFFE. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pal! Mall, 


ws 
By Mrs. BRAY, 
3 vols, Al. lis. Gd, 

“« Her works, one and all, are faithful transcripts of history, 
heightened and invested with every charm of fiction, by the crea. 
tive touch of genius, the power of imaginatior 
Court Journal. 


~NEW NOVELS. aces 
RLEIGH; or, the 


Legend of Devon. 


Fatal Oak. A 





II. 
Dacre. 


Edited by the Countess of Morley, 
8 vols, Li. Ls, 6d. 


ill. 
Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall. 
ance. 
By Mr. James, 
Author of “ Richelieu,” * Darnley,” &c. 
8 vols. 1/. lls. Gd. 
Iv. 
The Doctor. 
2 vols. 2is. 

“¢ This work has excited more attention than any one belong- 
ing to the class of novels, which has appeared in England for a 
considerable number of years.”"—Quarter/y Review. 

A Third Volume of the “ Doctor” is in the press. 


V. 
The Court of Sigismund Augustus ; 
Or, Poland in the Sixteenth Century: 
An Historical Novel. 





With Notes, &c. by a Polish Refugee. 
3 vols. 1. 11s, 6d. 
“ The ¢ Court of Sigismund’ is indeed an admirable novel.”— 


Atheneum. 


VI. 
Mary of Burgundy ; 
Or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
By the Author of “‘ Darnley,” &c. 
3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 


vil. 
Traditionary Stories. 
y A. Picken. 
Author of the “‘ Dominie’s Legacy.” 
2 vols. 2is. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
In 12mo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth ey the 2d edition, complete 
1 vo 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
duction to Scrip 


EVENING; or, an Easy I 
History. 





By Mrs. PARRY, 
Author of the ‘ tatae a pt en onl 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchy: and 
y "Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, . 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
ISTORY of THUCYDIDES; newly 
translated into English, and illustrated with very 
copious Annotations, &c. 
By the Rev. 8S. T, BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 
Author of « R io Synoptica A ionis Sac: 
8 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 2. 5s. bds. 
“A version as literal and as perspicuous as erudition and in- 
dustry combined can render it.”—Eclectic Review. 


re," &o. 





Il, 

Bibliotheca Classica; or, a Classical Dic- 
tionary, on a Plan entirely new; containing a minute account 
of the Proper Names which occur in Greek and Latin Authors. 
By John Dymock, LL.D. and Thomas Dymock, M.A. 1 large 
vol. 8vo. 16s. cloth. 

*,* The quantities of the proper names are marked through- 
out the work, the inflexions and genders are pointed out, and the 
adjectives and other derivatives subjoined—advantages which no 
other classical dictionary possesses. 


Ill. 

Praxis on the Latin Prepositions ; being an 
attempt to illustrate their Origin, Power, and Signification, in 
the way of Exercise. By Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 
4th edition, 6s. Gd. bds, 


Key to the same, 8vo. Gs. bds. 


Iv. 
The Student’s Manual ; being an Etymologi- 
cal and Explanatory Vocabulary of Words, derived from the 
Greek. By KR. H. Black, LL.D. ‘4th edition, 2¢. 6d. bds. 


Vv. 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary 
of Words derived from the Latin, By R,. H. Black, LL.D. 
2d edition, 18mo. 5s. 6d. bds. VI 


A Vocabulary, English and Greek. By N. 
Howard. A New Edition, 3s. 
By the same Author, 
Introductory Greek Exercises, to those of 
Neilson, Dunbar, and others. New Edition, 5s. 6d, 


vil. 
Fasciculus Poeticus ; or, New Classic Guide 
to Latin Heroic Verse. 2d edition, enlarged, 12mo, 4s. bd. 


Vill. 

The Model-Book: a Practical Treatise on 
the French Language, founded on Jacotot’s Method : containing 
the First and Second Books of Telemachus, in French and 
English, with the silent letters in italics; the regular and irregu- 
lar Verbs; Dialogues on the difficulties of Pronunciation, &c. ; 
a Selection of French Poetry, &c. By J. Tourrier, 8vo, 8s, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S LIF EOF NAPOLEON. 
Price 5s. with Portrait and Vignette, Volume Eighth of 
IR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE 

WORKS, which commences the Life of Napoleon. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be had, 
Vol. I. containing Life of Swift. 
° Life of Dryden. 
III. and IV. Lives of Novelists. 
¥. Paul’s Letters, 
Vi. Essays on Chivalry, 
Romance, and the Drama, 
VII. Provincial Antiqui- 


ties of Scotland. 


Also, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, new edition, com. 
plete in 12 vols. oe) 

Waverley Novels, new edition, complete in 
48 Vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former 
editions, in 8vo. 12mo. and 18mo. 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 48, which 
completes this Issue. 

Captain Basil Hall’s Fragments, 3d Series, 
new edition. 


The Cook’s Oracle, a new edition. 





In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. in boards, 


EVOTIONAL EXTRACTS for EVERY 
DAY in the YEAR. Compiled from the Writings of 

various Authors. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
In 8vo. price 6s. No. IV, (containing Part of the County of Su- 
therland, and Part of the County of Berwick, with Map), of 
th 


e 
EW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
SCOTLAND, by the Ministers of the respective Parishes, 
and under the Super i] of aC i of the Society 
for the Benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy, 


Contents of the preceding Numbers :— 
No. I. The County of Selkirk, complete, with 
Map, and Part of the County of Forfar. 
No. II. Part of the County of Dumfries, 
with Map. 


No. III. Peebleshire, complete, with Map, 


and Part of Lanarkshire, 








Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; 
Thomas Cadell, London, oe 
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GEOLOGY. 
In 8vo. with Forty Copper FL Engravingss, 1/. 2s. cloth, 


[HEF FOSSI LORA of GREAT 


AIN, 
By De LINDLEY and W. hig F.G.8. 
Part I. of Volume II, 
« This work is an Pama contribution to the science of Bri- 
tish, and, indeed, of universal geology.”—Loudon’s Magazine of 
Natural History. 


No. XV. will be published on Jan. 1, price 


ae Ridgway and —_, LE eae Charnley, Newcastle; 
all Booksellers. 





Price 3s. 
ROGRESSIVE LESSONS in the 
GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of ENGLISH SEN- 
TENCES. 
By the Rev. JOHN HAWKESWORTH, LL.D. 
Head Master of the Feinaglian Institution, Dublin. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 
Progressive Lessons in Latin, with Rules 
of Construction, anda Key. In Three 
John aaaee 5 Dublin; and Whittaker and Co. Ave 
Maria Lane, London. 





In small 8vo. price 7s. 
YRICAL COMPOSITIONS, selected 
from ~ berets Poets, with Translations. 
AMES GLASSFORD, Esq. 
Dougalston. 
By the same Author, price 5s. P 
Notes of Three Tours in Ireland, in 1824 


1826. 
Adam and Charles Black, yh ea Longman and Co. 


THE WONDERS or ‘CHAOS AND THE CREATION _ 
XEMPLIFIED. 
For Pe... and the New Year. 
In ry. 4to. elegantly bound in fancy cloth, price 15s. and 16s. 


OS and the CREATION, an Epic 
Poem, in Eight Cantos, with Elucidative Notes, 

TRINITARIUS. 

Dedicated to the University of Cambridge. 

This work having appeared in Parts under the first above title, 
has been most favourably noticed in the following publications: 
— Morning Post, Atheneum, Spectator, Sunday Times, Court Jour- 
nal, Asiatic Journal, Weekly True Sun, New Monthly Magasine, 
Metropolitan Magazine, &c. 

The author has endeavoured, iby means of a pees and 
copious notes, to give 
elucidation of the cause of Chaos and subsequent ‘Gaetan 3 as 
also to defend theologically the many of the Trinity and Imma- 
and other the Protestant Faith. 

Hatchard and Son, Pi fecadilly: tevenson, cemecaee: and 

other Booksellers i he United Kingdom 








NEW, EDITIONS 01 OF JANE MARCET’S WORKS. _ 
Rees, e, and Co. 
ONVERSATIONS on CHEMISTRY, 
with a Conversation on the Steam Engine. 2 vols. 12mo. 
with Plates, 12th edition, lis. = 


Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 
7th edition, with 22 ae 10s. 6d. boards. 


Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, com- 
the of Botany, with ~~ a pplication to 
Agriculture. 2 vols. 12mo. “a 2d edition, 1 





Conversations on Political Economy, 12mo. 
6th edition, 94. boards. 


Vv. 
John Hopkins’s Notions on Political Eco. 
nomy, 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. 6d. seth: a smaller edition, le. 6d. 
“« Admirably adapted, by plain, htforward sense, for the 
improvement u the working oe Bdinburgh Review. 


The Seasons ; Stories for Children. 
4 vols. price 2s. each, half-bound. 
Vol. I. Winter. II. "Sing. — Summer. IV. Autumn. 


Children ; 


Stories for ‘ion 
a lanting, Glass Making, &c. 


Explaining Mechanics, Building, 
1 vol. 2s. half-bo' 


— 
price 3s, 
LACK GOWNS t S and RED ‘COATS ; or, 
Oxford in 1834. Addressed to the Duke of Wellington, 
Field Marshal in the Army, &c. &c. 

“ This sweetly versified satire is as good in the second as it was 
in the first course. It is a highly seasoned dish, the ingredients 
of which are both acid and biting.” —Metropolitan Magazine. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all B aT 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH SE CLUTION. 
Speedily will be published, Vols. III. and IV, o 


[THE HISTORY of EUROPE ‘ies the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION ; embracing the Period from 
the Rise Sa in 1795 to the Peace of Presburg in 1806 
by Fs HIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 
William Blackwood and Sons, ene and Thomas Cadell, 
ondon. 








POETICAL WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Kees, Orme, and Co. 
HOMAS MOORE’S. POEMS. 


Lalla Rookh; an Oriental Romance. 8vo. 14s. 
Illustrations of the same, by Westall, 12s, 
The same in foolscap 8vo. with Four Engravings, 
from Paintings by Westall, 14s. 

The Loves of the Angels. 8vo. 5th edition, 9s. 
Westall's Illustrations of the same, 5s, 
Irish Melodies. Fceap. 8vo. 9s. 


II. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. 
4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 24s. 
e Excursion may be had separately, 7s. 
Mr. Wi Bn has a new Volume of Poems in the press. 
III. 
Southey’s Poems. 
8 vols. 31. 2s. 
The above may also be had separately— 
Roderick, 2 vols. 162, Thalaba, 2 vols. 16s. Madoc, 2 vols, 16s. 
Curse of — 2 vols. 14s. 


James Montgomery’ s Poems. 
4 vols. 2/. 2s. 
The above may also be had separate! 
The Pelican Island, 8s, The Wanderer of Switzerland, 6s. 
The World before the Flood, 9s. The West Indies, 6s, 
Greenland, 8s. Songs of Zion, 5s. 


Vv. 
Joanna Baillie’s Poems, &c. 
A Series of raaeaes n which it is attempted to delineate the 
tronger Passions of the Mind. 
vols. 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d. 
Miscellaneous a 8v0. 98. 
The Martyr; a Tragedy. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Metrical ve 8vo. 14s. 


Remains of Henry Kirke White. 
Selected, with Prefatory Remarks, by R. Southey, Esq. 
he only complete editions. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards; and | vol. 24mo. with engraved Title 
and Vignettes, 5s. boards. 


THE ‘POCKET GUIDE to DOMESTIC 
COOKERY ; being the most —_— and complete sys- 
tem of practical Domestic baggy extant 
By A LADY. 
To which are added, Instructions for Trussing and Carving, 
with Plates. 
Just published, price 1s, 6d. pocket size, 

The Pocket Medical Guide, on Diet and 
Regimen, Cold and its Effects, and uses and Doses of Medicine. 
By a Physician. 

Uniform with the above, price 1s. 6d. 

The Mother’s Pocket Medical Guide ; 

Treatise on the Physical Ed ion and M 


Price 1s. 6d. 
The Short Hand Writer's Pocket Guide. 
W. R. M*Phun, Glasgow; Simpkin and Marshall, London. 


BOOK COMMON PRAYER IN FRENCH. 
n 32mo. a new edition, price 4s. B 
A LITURGIE: ou, Formulaire des 
Priéres Publiques, selen 1’'Usage de |’ ye Anglicane. 
> for Longman and Co,; Baldwin and Co.; T. Cadell; 
Richardson; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Duncan; Dulau 
aa Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; 


Simpkin and Co.; Houlston and Son; and J. Wacey. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, in a Series 
of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. To which are 
added, Two Letters on the Study and Biography of the Ancient 
and Modern British Historians. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; J., G., and 
x. Rivington; J. Richardson; J. D and Co.; 


a 
of Children 





LYTTLETON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A new edition, in 2 NGL! ice 9s. bound, 


uncan; Hamilton 
Whittaker and Co.; Harding and Lepard; and Simpkin and 





COMPLETION OF THE MODERN NOVELISTS. 


e mber Number of 
OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS 


consists of 
Reuben Apsley, 


By the Author of “ Fo sere! A House.” 
In 3 vols. price only 4s. vol. bou: 
This work completes the present Collection. 


Works papiiabed in this Collection and sold separate! 
Mr. Ward’ tg be es. Mr, speed 's Chelsea «onl 
—_—_—— vols. 
Mr. Bulwer’ 6 Disowned, 3 vols. |Mr. Grattan's Highways and 
vereux, 3 vols. Byways, 2 Series, each in 
Mr. Hook's ey and Doin, s,| " 3 vols. 
1st, 2d, and 3d Series, each Mr. Smith's Tor Hill, 3 vols. 
in 3 vols. |= New Forest, 3 vols. 
Mr. Lister's Granby, 3 vols. © |Lady Bury’s Flirtation, 3 vols. 
——_———- Herbert Lacy, 3 vs.' Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gaston de Blon- 
Ras Aiplerave's Yes and No,| deville, 2 vols. 
| Mrs. Gore’s Romance of Real 
pty D Mlaraeli's Vivian Grey, Life, 3 vols. 
vols. | Lady.’ n’s O’Briens 
Ori tys, 4 vols. 
leer west : Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; ; Bell and 
ee gh; John C 6, Dublin; and sold by all 


and 











BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
NEW PAMPHLET. 
In a few days will be published, the 2d edition, 
BNXGrann, FRANCE, RUSSIA, 
—— Sauna: 


and 


and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 
IMPORTANT ‘NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Dedicated, by express as, to his Most Gracious Majesty 
illiam 
By James Knowles, father of Mr. James Sheridan Knowles. 
On the Ist of January next, will be published, in 1 thick,volume, 
royal 8vo. upon fine paper, an 


First of Seven Monthly Parts, of 112 pages each, at 3s. 6d. ‘each 


rt, + 38 
~ 

FAC-SIMILE PRONOUNCING and 
EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE: the number of Words 76,800, being 42,622 more 

than Mr. Walker's. A few Quarto Copies, at 7s. a Part. 
Subscribers’ Names, to be printed with the last Part, will be re- 
ceived by the Author (if by letter post-paid), at 40 Upper Seymour 
Street, Euston Square; all Booksellers; and by the Publishers, 
De.Porquet and Cooper, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 





Oliver and Boyd, Rdinburgh; and Webb, Dublin. 


and a type cast for the work; the |. 








R. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLO. 
ee published in Monthly Volumes, small gyo, 
price 6s. boar 

The dl of this work is conducted in conformity with 
the original Prospectus, and when completed will form a Series 
of popular works of History, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and 
Manufactures; comprising contributions from the most eminent 
writers of the age, in every department. 


In the course of the Y eae of the following Works 
HISTORY. 
Ireland, in 3 vols. by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
England (Naval History), by R. Southey, 


Esq. continued. 


England (General History), continued from 
Sir James Mackintosh. 


Germanic Empire (continued), by S. A. Dun. 

ham, Esq, Author of the “ History of Spain and Portugal,” &c. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Literary and Scientific Lives, by Southey, 
James Montgomery, the Lord Bishop of Cloyne, Sir David Brev. 
ster, Mrs, Shelley, &c. &c. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Geometry (adapted for the general reader), 
by Dr. Lardner. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Botany, by the Rev. James Stevens Henslow, 
Professor of Botany i in the University of Cambridge. 

Mineralogy, by A. Levi, Professor of Mathe. 


matics in the University of France. 
Physiology of Man and of Animals. 
Zoology, by W. Swainson, Esq. 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
The Cotton Manufacture, by Dr. Ure. 


The Art of Transport by Land and Water, 
by Dr. Lardner. 
To be published Jan. 1, 
History of the Germanic Empire, Vol. II. by 


S. A. Dunham, Esq. 
Feb. 1, 
History of England, Vol. IV. 
March 1, 
. History of Ireland, Vol. I. by T. Moore, 
sq. 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





On Thursday, the ist of January, 1835, will be published, the 


NNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY, Vol. XIX. for 1835. 

The principal Memoirs in this volume will be those of — The 
Rev. Dr. Drury, Sir Richard Goodwin Keats, William Sotheby, 
Esq., Sir William Franklin, Sir Edward Thornborough, Lord 
Grenville, the Rev. Daniel ee Sir Charles Cunningham, 
Bishop Jebb, Lord Blayney, Mr. Richard Lander, Sir John 

acleod, Professor Scot, Samuel a Coleridge, Esq., Sir 
Michael Seymour, Thomas Telford, Esq., Lord Teignmouth, 
Thomas Stothard, Esq., Sir John Doyle, ir. George Cooke, Bi- 
shop Gray, Sir John Leach, Francis Douce, Esq., Sir Richard 
King, William Blackwood, Esq., Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, 
Ear! Spencer, H. R. H. the Du! re of Gloucester, &ec. &e. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





NEW AND eee OF THE MODERN 


On the Ist January, 1835, will be published, uniform with the 
Waverley Novels, beautifully rinted and embellished, price 
5s. per vol. neatly bound, Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols!) of 


ELHAMS; or, the Adventures of a 
Gentleman. 
By E, L. BULWER, Esq. 
Being the EE Motel of a new, revised, handsomely 
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